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THE OUTLOOK 


A period of calm appears to have set in and a 
feeling of optimism is spreading; local business men 
take a more sanguine view than at any time during 
the past year and do not exaggerate the importance 
of the current Korean cease-fire negotiations, the 
Malayan revolt.and the Indochina uprising. There 
is growing hope that after the seemingly intermin- 
able negotiations in Korea a peaceful settlement 
will be arrived at; a political stalemate will continue 
without however leading to bloodshed. The in- 
transigence of the communists, in Korea and China 
and elsewhere, is taken for granted; there cannot be 
a genuine detente but it is possible to expect with 
some degree of certainty a decrease in the mutually 
costly war operations. Behind the scenes the atomic 
armament race is on and its progress will determine 
either the earlier outbreak of world war III or, in 
case of continued and even increased US superiority 
in atomic and other related weapons, the creation 
of conditions leading to an overall, worldwide settle- 
ment of outstanding issues between the communist 
and the democratic countries. That 1952 may prove 
the fateful year is sheer speculation, unsupported 
by any facts. It may take several years to reach 
that degree of preparedness which the two camps 
require in order to either start a worldwide attack 
or to compel by the weight of uncontestable superi- 
ority the communists to accept a compromise and 
to renounce aggression. 


Hongkong’s nervousness has gone, no longer is 
there any talk of Chinese communist aggression 
aimed against the colony. But one does not feel 
secure in this strife-ridden world, that goes for 
Hongkong as well as for any country near or far 
the centre of aggression—Moscow. The commun- 
ists have boldly declared their world revolutionary 
goal and they are busily at work, undermining here 


the economy of a state, there fomenting seditious 
movements, and in a few places organising and lead- 
ing guerillas and paramilitary outfits for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the established government 
and replacing it with a communist authority. How- 
ever the threat of the communists has been taken 
up and by the end of 1951 one may be allowed to feel 
reassured about the future. A long and bitter 
period of undeclared war must be faced but by now 
the peoples in the free countries of the world have 
been brought to understand that the price of peac2 
must be paid in full. The degree of determination 
to oppose communism and to undergo for that pur- 
pose privations and bear sacrifices must be heigh- 
tened so that the communists wiil be forced to ab- 
stain from their vicious campaign which has as its 
ultimate aim the subjugation of the peoples of the 
whole world to the dictates of the fanatics of the 
Marxist-Leninist creed of which Stalin is the prophet 
and Mao Tse-tung the high priest, East Asian divi- 
sion. 


While Hongkong has reason to look the future 
with calm in the face, the developments in Malaya, 
in Indochina and in the Philippines give rise to some 
anxiety. Though in Malaya the insurgents have 
scored some successes and have foiled the authori- 
ties’ suppression plan, the situation is far from being 
alarming as has time & again been pictured by 
casual visitors. Nevertheless the challenge of the 
communists confronts the British and the peoples 
of Malaya with a very serious problem which to 
solve in the military field-a new supreme comman- 
der, to be appointed very soon, is expected to do. 
The many reform proposals for Malaya, some of 
which being soundly based, will, if accepted by 
London, lead parallel with or subsequent to the 
current hostilities in the Federation to the return 
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of normalcy in the country. The British are con- 
fident and capable of ending the revolt. Equally 
the French and their Vietnam allies are confident 
of defeating the rebels in Indochina. US support 
proved very welcome last year and that. it will be 
continued this year there is no’doubt. The Viet- 
minh rebels may obtain further support from com- 
munist China and also from Russia but as long as 
this support does not reach larger proportions than 
it did in the last two years there should be no cause 
for worry. If however Peking, in its role of pro- 
moter of communism in East Asia, should embark 
as it did in Korea on a new adventure, the interna- 
tional implications of such an act would be obvious 
and would, in the end, lead to further bloodletting 
of the Chinese economy. From the lessons learned 
by Peking in Korea one need not feel uneasy about 
the Indochina outlook; the present stage of guerilla 
warfare will continue with the French-Vietnam 
armies in full control of the country with the ex- 
ception of certain mountainous and otherwise not 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH 


To say that Hongkong is dependent upon China 
for its commercial health is a commonplace. Some 
have even gone so far as to complain that this trade 
is in a moribund condition and that without the 
stimulus of transactions to and from the mainland 
the Colony is doomed. Those who hold an opposite 
opinion, however, point to the fact that a study of 
the trade figures issued by the Hongkong Govern- 
ment indicate that trade with China so far from 
dying shows every evidence of healthy growth, even 
after taking into account the increased cost of goods 
and materials over recent years. | 


These two points of view seem contradictory, 


but as always the truth appears to lie between the 
extremes. 


In 1946 (12 months) imports from China into 
Hongkong were valued at $332.5 million; this year 
by the end of October they had reached the amount 
of $744.7 million, or an increase of nearly 124%. 
Exports in 1946 totalled $304.6 million; at the end 
of the ten months of 1951 they were valued at 


’ $1601.4 million, an increase of 425.7%. 


Yet, in what would seem a flat contradiction of 
these figures, the belief is held in Hongkong that 
trade is bad. An explanation of this is found in 


the system under which trade is being conducted 
by China. | 


What has actually tended to hamper trade be- 
tween the Colony and China where private mer- 
chants are concerned, has been the introduction of 
the barter system by the Peking authorities. The 
mainland authorities in an attempt to maintain pri- 
ces in many instances fixed the export floor price 
considerably above what buyers abroad were pre- 
pared to pay. At the same time, in order to prevent 
the accumulation of stocks in Hongkong which 


easily accessible areas in the north where the rebel 
armies under Ho Chi-Minh’s leadership will main- 
tain themselves. In the Philippines there is danger 
that the communists under the ex-Huk army leader- 
ship will continue to harass the country. _This has 
to be faced. The government in Manila is not over- 
concerned about the revolt which is at present con- 
tained in northern Luzon. Communist-led move- 
ments are otherwise in Burma and in Indonesia and 
even in Thailand organising attempts at challenging 
the duly constituted governments; in Indonesia and 
in Thailand their successes are doubtful but under- 
ground boring is increasing; in Burma there is more 
danger as the country borders on China. 

Armed peace is to be our lot. . We have to be on 
guard and we have to prepare with thoroughness to 
meet the communist aggression in whatever form 
it shows up.. There is a good chance that in the end 
the world will remain free, will not be subjugated 
by the communists. Strength and vigilance are to 
be our watchwords. 


CHINA & SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


would have tended to bring prices down, they strict- 
ly enforced the regulation that imports must be 
effected before the commodities required in return 
could be despatched. A reduction in the flow of 
produce to this) market was thus at one time 
automatically brought about. Imports into China, 
on the other hand, were hampered by the fact that 
all materials of a strategic nature, which had first 
place on the barter list, came under the embargo 
imposed by the USA and were strictly controlled in 
Hongkong. Nevertheless so great .is the need in 
China for all kinds of goods, particularly metals, 
industrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, paper and 
other necessities which are in short supply in the 
country that in addition to whatever might be 
procurable from countries within the Russian sphere 
of influence the Peking authorities have found it 
necessary to turn to Hongkong for goods. 


From the point of view of the mercantile com- 
munity in Hongkong, however, a more serious 
changeover took place with the introduction by the 
Peking Government of the method of handling trade 
through state-owned corporations. Private traders. 
in China are being eliminated and are advised to 
form themselves into manufacturing concerns. The 
corporations, moreover, are offering China produce 
direct to overseas customers, thereby cutting out 
intermediate charges and making it impossible for 
private merchants to compete. In this way, they 
are following the example of the former Nationalist 
regime which endeavoured to get foreign trade into 
its own hands but was obliged in the end to utilize 
the services of private concerns with their knowledge 
of markets and their established credit. Whether, 
however, the present authorities in China will also 
find it more “convenient” to deal through well- 
established Hongkong merchants remains. an open 
question. | 
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TRADE BETWEEN HONGKONG & CHINA & S.E. ASIA (IN DOLLAR MILLIONS) —. - 
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LiK’S Trade with China & S.E. Asia with Percentages of HK’s Total Trade (In Dollar millions) 


South-East Asia 
$ %o $ 
1950 (10 months) ............ 910.1 22.6 1237.38 


kas 234.6 25.1 289.4 


The existing disparity between imports into 
China over exports from that country is not very 
satisfactory under the barter system, and efforts 
are being made, particularly in South China, to 


China n 
ports Imports © Exports 
%o $ % $ % 
31.6 744.7 18.4 1601.4 40.9 
28.4 857.9 22.7 1461.1 39.3 
25.7 593.4 21.6 584.7 25.2 
40.2 430.6 20.7 280.4 17.8 
38.9 382.1 24.6 266.9 21.9 
37.8 332.5 34.6 304.6 39.8 


increase exports to Hongkong in order to reduce 
the unfavourable balance. To avoid having to 
exceed a certain allocation of foreign exchange, 
greater quantities of China produce have been 
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released for the Hongkong market than has been the 
case for some time past. It is an ironical fact that 
exports now despatched from China to other coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain are enabling those 
countries to obtain in return from their sales abroad, 
the very foreign currency that China so needs in her 
trade through Hongkong for commodities which 
the Soviet-controlled countries cannot or do not 
wish to supply. It still remains clear that the 
limited transportation facilities available from Rus- 
sia and East Europe give Hongkong, situated on 
one of the world’s great trading routes, a very great 
advantage in procuring and despatching goods. 


When referring to the increase in trade with 
China it is significant of recent trends to notice 
that the improvement in exports in 1951 (Jan.-Oct.) 
compared with 1950 (year) was confined to South 


China which showed a _ rise of 212% (excluding 
Macao), whereas North China rose only slightly and 
Central China (including Formosa) fell consider- 
ably. The same applies to imports, those to South 
China rising by over 33% compared with 1950, whilst 
North and Central China declined. | 


However, apart from China other possibilities 


fortunately exist for trade, and Hongkong is taking 


advantage of these, particularly by means of exports 
of local industries. Textiles in particular are finding 


. a steady market in South East Asia, as are other 


manufactures such as rubber footwear, etc. From 
1946 to 1951 (10 months) trade with the South-East 
has increased from 234.6 million for imports to 
$910.1-m., or over 288% ; exports rose from $289.4 m. 
to $1237.3 m., or more than 320%. 


NATIONAL PLAN FOR 1952 IN CHINA 


Peking has laid down quite clearly what lies in 
store for China in the ensuing year. In official 
circles, a drive will be conducted against corruption 
and waste, and for retrenchment till it hurts. The 
scale of the economy campaign may be gauged from 
the target set for South China where official bodies 
of all kinds are required to save 541,700 million peo- 
ple’s yuan in 1952. Side by side with this goes the 
Thought Reform movement designed to make all 
Chinese intellectuals good pupils of Mao Tse-tung. 
This will be much the more difficult of the two. 


In economic matters the new regime has shown 
that it means what it says. Within the circum- 
scribed limits of a national economy confined to 
the lifting of China by her own bootstraps, the 


People’s Government has confuted all the pessimists. 


It managed to keep money and prices at least as 
stable as they are in the West while fighting a major 
war in Korea, in which Chinese casualties in a single 
year probably exceeded the losses sustained in the 
two decades of resistance to Japan and the civil war 
that followed Japan’s capitulation. Moreover, 
Peking has recently announced the termination of 
the nation-wide drive for contributions, ostensibly 
for the purchase of aircraft and other war weapons. 
The amount collected between June 1 and December 
26 totalled 4,728,000 million people’s yuan—equal 
to HK$1,200 million: the estimated cost of 3,132 
fighter-planes. It was in fact a special war levy, 
though given a ‘‘voluntary” garb. Whatever hap- 
pened to these funds, and however severe the exac- 
tions, the levy was of great value in combatting 
inflation by the removal of practically all surplus 
cash. 


Very little if any ‘‘fat” is left on the economic 
body. No doubt there were some who agreed to 


intervention in Korea against their own will and 
judgment, in obedience to the Party line. Not all 
of them, perhaps, were influenced solely by econo- 
mic considerations. ‘There will always be a degree 
of passive resistance to, or reluctant acquiescence 
in, a political straitjacket which is inadequately des- 
cribed as a mere “leaning to one side.” But most 
opponents were influenced neither by this considera- 
tion nor by the terrible toll of human lives. Their 
concern was for the safety of the economic struc- 
ture, so hastily built on the ruins of the old paper 
edifice. They knew by instinct that if this struc- 
ture went, the Government would come _ toppling 
down too in due course. 


It may be assumed that the new campaign of 
retrenchment will be at least as successful as the 
war levy. Control of official spending ought to be 
easier than emptying the pockets of the bourgeoisie. 
Moreover, the drive against official corruption and 
waste will help to ensure co-operation with a mini- 
mum of paper protests. Actually, corruption is the 
exception rather than the rule still, and judging by 
examples cited in Kwangtung, a bold beginning has 
been made by picking on the army supply organisa- 
tions. They are accused of shocking mismanage- 
ment especially in the construction of military hos- 
pitals and brick factories. 


Apart from the influence of the approved Com- 
munist techniques of terror whereby any official 
body which resists a 50% cut in its expenditure can 
be accused of corruption, waste and bureaucratism 
—the three fashionable sins for 1952—tthe drive for 
retrenchment of which this is a part has received 
full doctrinal sanction. The Pafty leaders have 
put it on a high plane. They proclaim that a 
thorough victory is as necessary in this struggle 


| 

| 

| 
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against corruption and waste as it was in the strug- 
gle of the Marxist working-class against feudalism 
and capitalism. Corruption is held to be ‘‘a shame- 
ful. characteristic of the exploiting classes.” Liu 
Shao-chi is quoted as admitting that revolutionaries 
throughout history have seldom succeeded in resist- 
ing corrupt tendencies and bureaucratic habits after 
they have achieved power; ‘“‘but we Communists 
will not follow the same path because we are the 
classes that were being exploited and which do not 


in the least exploit others.” 


Officials who have lived and worked a long 
time in the primitive countryside are warned that 
they must resist the temptations of the modern 
cities. They must not live the life of cities or 


emulate the bourgeoisie and the landlord class, or © 


cherish fallacious ideas about the fruits of victory. 
Their standard of living cannot go higher till that 
of the people as a whole has been raised. Nor must 
corruption be regarded as a minor matter without 
effect on the course of the revolution. 


The groundwork has thus been laid for the work 
of Retrenchment and Economy Committees in all 
the military and civil organisations. No national] 
target has been set, but it seems likely that the 


ratios for the various administrative regions, pro-. 


vinces, and municipalities will be similar to those 
arranged for the war levies, with scope for competi- 
tion in the matter of over-fulfilment—the only as- 
pect in which the Marxists welcome this element.~ 


Thus for another year China’s national economy 
will continue to operate on ground leve! with the 
margin of subsistence as narrow as ever. Local 
authorities had long ago been forbidden to spend 
money on new development or extension of facilities. 
Even money for maintenance was not easy to find 
and consequently in some of the modern cities the 
symptoms are being manifested of that decay which, 
we are told by a recent visitor, is the overwhelming 
impression gained from Moscow nowadays. 


This continuous reduction and battening down 
of national economy has one major exception. Heavy 
industry is going ahead according to plan in Man- 
churia, and especially in Dairen. The recent broad- 
cast emphasis on Soviet aid to China was probably 
related to these developments more than to any 
other aspect of that aid. It is believed that much 
of the machinery taken over by the Russians during 
their occupation of Manchuria has been returned 
and that a start has been made in restoring the 
enormous industrial expansion the territory wit- 
nessed under the Japanese after the Mukden Inci- 
dent of 1931. 


Mr. Li Fu-chun, the Vice-Chairman of the Finan- 
cial and Economic Committee in Peking, told the 
National Committee of the P.P.C.C. at its session 


last autumn that under the policy of defence first,. 


priority must be given to heavy industry. All State 
capital available for investment would therefore be 
given to this purpose, and especially to the coal, 
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power and chemical industries of the North-Eastern 
provinces. He added that the Russians had been 
asked to aid in designing new factories for heavy 
industry. 


Thus the same line of advance is being followed 
in China as in Soviet Russia—all for basic industry, 
defence and power. The resurgence of Japan is 
hardly likely to promote a change in that policy 
unless a startling change of front occurs on the 
ideological plane. Clearly the Chinese people have 
a grim vista before them of almost limitless austeri- 
ty. and of unexampled controls and discipline. It 
will be the harder to bear because of the equally un- 
exampled licence and anarchy of the half-century 
that has elapsed since the Boxer rising and its re- 
pression which put an end to what remained of the 
moral authority of the Imperial Government. 


The precepts of popular consent ran like a 
golden thread in China through all the ages. Now 
consent has been replaced by iron-handed compul- 
sion, and the Chinese people are called upon for a 
degree of restraint, discipline and _= self-sacrifice 
seldom, if ever, known before. The Russians came 
to the ordeal and the bloody discipline of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution out of a past dominated by despot- 
ism. They submitted perhaps the more readily be- 
cause of that. The great refusal of the kulaki had 
nothing to do with political forms or freedom but 
with possession of their own farms, seized from the 
landlords as the high booty of the revolution. 


In the end the issue in China will be decided by 
the attitude of the intelligentsia who are entrenched 
both within and outside the Government—in major 
ministries, in the party hierarchy, in industry and, 
most of all, in the universities and academic institu- 
tions throughout the country. From time immemo- 
rial the Chinese scholar has valued his intellectual 
integrity above all else. When moral courage had 
threatened to flee from the forbidding face of des- 
potism, it remained staunch among the scholar class. 
The battle has been half won, if only because the 
sincerity of the patriotic and constructive profes- 
sions of the new order is so widely and even gladly 
recognised. But much depends on how the Com- 
munists go about the job of forcible feeding and 
conversion. If they are content with co-operation 
in constructive work they will get it in all the mea- 
sure required. If they demand surrender of the 
consciences and wills, the personality and the in- 
tegrity, as well as the physical and moral co-opera- 
tion of the professors and students, they will run 
into trouble; and that trouble may quite well coin- 
cide with a lot of trouble in othér domains. It is 
necessary not merely to get the support of peasant 
and pedant in winning power ; it is equally neces- 
sary to keep that support in order to retain power. 
That was one reason why the dynasty that founded 
the First Empire, despite its formidable and fearful 
power, lasted so short a time. — 
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HONGKONG TOURISM 


Many transit air and ship passengers could be induced the Japanese authorities confidently calculate exchange earn- 
to spend a few more days in Hongkong — thus further adding ings of a few hundred million US$ from last year’s tourist 
to our active balance of payments— if the sights and other trade. Apart from making good money out of this tourist 
attractions of this colony would be made better known by an_ trade, we may also get the satisfaction that travellers will, 
organised propaganda effort. Unfortunately nothing has if properly treated, become voluntary good-will ambassadors. 
been done in this direction. The many hotel and restaurant In a recent issue of this Review (No. 24 of Dec. 13, p.761) 


owners and other enterprises having an interest in the pro- we wrote something about the potentialities of Sheko (on 
motion of tourism here should, as a first step, organise a Hongkong island) and mentioned Stanley which offers much 
tourist board and start, with Government assistance, to pub- scope for development. The whole area which for simplicity’s 
licise Hongkong by printing the usual type of folders etc. and gake is called Stanley abounds in natural and man-made at- 
have them distributed abroad and locally by aviation, shipping, tractions. From the Taitam reservoirs down to Stanley (Chik 
travel and other companies with a direct or indirect interest Chu) Bay and Taitam peninsula there is unending variety of 
in the promotion of the tourist industry. ) sea and hills. Many travellers would be glad to spend some 
-. Among the many natural attractions of which Hongkong time in this area if they knew of its splendour. Stanley, 
is so rich there is, to be well advertised, the balmy climate mong other parts of the colony, needs publicity. How many 
one enjoys here in autumn, winter and spring which should Casual visitors of Repulse Bay, when coming on a flying visit 
be reason enough for a good many travellers to extend their to Stanley, have expressed the view that this part of the 
stay here and enjoy themselves, at the same time gaining island was, as far as strangers are concerned, in spite of its 
some insight in Chinese rural life and social organisation. atural beauty, entirely unknown. A short stay in Stanley 
Due to the practical closure of China to foreign visitors and Will prove very interesting for tourists. There are many 
also to the almost complete absence of the usual comforts and fine beaches (one being very large with bathing sheds of com- 
travel facilities in China today, a tourist interested in seeing Panies, associations, kaifongs; others having the advantage of 
some facets of Chinese life both modern, in the city, and in Solitude), several restaurants well-known for fresh seafood, 
the country, in towns and villages, may spend some time One hotel of 3 storeys where the usual facilities are provided 
in Hongkong which offers, in small compass, a full course, as ~~ though the accent is on Chinese visitors. The excellent 
it were, of Chinese customs and habits. motor roads, blasted through granite hills, make touring easy. 
There are to be visited one of Hongkong’s best known colleges 
(St. Stephen’s), some religious institutions (like Maryknoll, 
Carmelite convent), one Buddhist temple, the largest prison 
in the Far-East (perhaps also the most modern structure of 
its kind and compound in Asia with several thousand ‘guests’), 
a reformatory, etc. Many splendid and ultra-modern resi- 
dences and bungalows are built all over the place, and new 
building is proceeding testifying to the fact that local resi- 
dents, and many newcomers, do appreciate Stanley for its 
natural charm. Some historic interest can also be aroused: 
there is the old pirate haunt of Wong Ma Kok which now is 
occupied by a large British army contingent. One can study 
Chinese village life and its economy; about 9000 farmers and 
fishermen with their families live in the Stanley area with tho 


There has been very much development of tourist facilities 
but it has been done without any plan or overall direction 
with the sole motive by ‘hotel proprietors to profit from the 
local plethora of money and the desire of young and old to 
spend more time in the beautiful surroundings of Hongkong. 
The term tourist is unknown to the majority of hotel keepers 
and promoters of the entertainment industry. They all expect, 
only to make money from the local residents and the many 
Chinese immigrants especially those from Shanghai who are 
reputed for their modernism and their partiality to what goes 
under the name of American way of life. That travellers and 
tourists, passing through the colony without any idea of 
staying here longer than is necessary, could very substantially 
contribute to the business success of the hotels and other largest village of some 4000 persons.on Stanley Bay. Most 
ee Te to cater to the holidaymakers and of the people are Cantonese but there are also growing num- 
. oy seems not to have entered the mind of the promoters pers of Hakka. Vegetable growing, rice cultivation, pig and 
when they started their various hotels, inns and country chicken raising arc principal occupations. There are several 


restaurants. hundreds of Tanka, the ubiquitous boat people of Hongkong, 
Most of the hotels in the rural areas are amateurishly who live on junks and other vessels in the bays and many 
managed — though there are a few exceptions. This goes also coves, and who are sailing away for weeks often to bring back 
for the host of hotels in the city which have sprung up here fish and shellfish of the greatest variety. Those who wish to 
during the years 1948-50, and still are on the increase with study social organisation of the Chinese may find ample re- 
the biggest postwar structure in this field, the Shamrock ward in making some investigation right in Stanley. 
Hotel, just about to be opened. Little interest is shown for The ‘‘three star” area of the colony is however Castle Peak: 
getting non-Chinese business; most hotels and restaurants Bay where tourist attractions and facilities are at their best. 
do not employ English speaking staff though in recent months The scenic motor road leading to the Bay has been likened 
this situation is slowly improving. The tendency to over- to the Riviera and many vistas opening up as one negotiates 
charge, to keep two or three tariffs, is regrettably too often the many bends are indeed as beautiful as any sights along the 
observed and this vicious habit cannot be gotten rid of as fast Riviera. Before coming to the Castle Peak area proper one 
as would be desirable in the general interest. If the new may spend some time in the industrial satellite town of Tsuen 
tourist enterprises could only be made to understand the Wan where factories have been established during the post- 
opportunities which exist and wait to be exploited, the manage- war years in great variety and ambitious in scope. Among 
ment would quickly change its approach and methods. What these modern and well-equipped factories there are cotton 
these people need is some instruction — they would have to be spinning and weaving mills, woollen and_ silk mills, 
acquainted with the progress made in tourism in such coun- enamel and iron works; etc. The workers’ accommodation and 
tries as Switzerland, Austria, Italy and, nearer at’ home, in recreational facilities are on the level with any modern in- 
Japan where tourism forms one of the important sources of dustrial plant in Europe. Many valleys open up before the 
foreign exchange earnings; even now when Japan is still traveller as he approaches the Castle Peak Bay, the biggest 
struggling back on the road to normalcy the tourist. industry one called Tai Lam Chung now being developed into the 
has been energetically tackled with such great success that colony’s largest reservoir. 
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‘Outside Hongkong and Kowloon the best accommodation 
is provided by two country hotels in this area, the Castle Peak 
Hotel (operated by Shanghai interests who own also the Ritz 
estate on the island) and the Dragon Irn (owned by the well- 
known Chan family). Dragon Inn has undergone many 
changes in recent months and now can claim to be one of 
the finest resorts in the Far East. Rooms are provided with 
airconditioners, there are pleasure gardens, children’s play- 
ground, Chinese and European style restaurants, where sea- 
food and country fowl are specialties, fine beaches, boating 
and hill climbing, and the place is still being enlarged and 
made ever more picturesque with the result that photo- 
graphers have selected it as the New Territories’ No. 1 at- 
traction. Credit for this achievement goes to the Luk Hoi 
Tung Co. who also own the Queen’s Theatre, the Nathan, Lok 
Kwok (six ancient Chinese kingdoms), Luk Hoi Tung Hotels, 
and much real estate in the colony, the chairman of the com- 
pany being Dr. Chan Hong-cheong, brother of the late founder 
Chan Foo-cheong. 

The Castle Peak Bay area boasts of many scenic attrac- 
tions and tourists will always wish to return to so pleasant 


a country. A smaller hotel with a large garden and fish 
ponds is the Stag Garden (Look Yuen) Hotel, in the small 
town of San Hui from where the, ascent to the Castle Peak 
and other mountains can be made. Besides studying the life 
of the fishermen who are very numerous in the. area one can, 
in San Hui, visit brick and tile works and a ceramic factory. 
Agriculture and poultry farming is highly developed in the 
area especially a few miles to the north of the Bay where 
in recent years great efforts have been made to introduce 
scientific methods into animal husbandry. The district ‘capi- 
tal’ of the Castle Peak Bay is the town of Yuen Long where 
today over 30,000 people live. A visit to this growing town 
should prove worth while. On the way there are many walled 
villages and there is ample opportunity to study Chinese 
rural society in peaceful setting, Making one of the hotels. 
in the Bay area one’s headquarters, tourists could both enjoy 
rest and healthful surroundings and leisurely observe the 
people at work and play. For those who wish to obtain some 
insight in Chinese rural and small town life, the Castle Peak 
and Yuen Long areas should prove very rewarding. 


Hongkong Traffic Problems 


Motor traffic in the business centre has become so dense 


- that very many car owners no longer can drive into the city, 


being compelled to leave their cars in streets far away from 
their offices. Arriving in the business centre of Victoria after 
10 a.m. an automobile no longer can find parking space; every 
square inch has been taken up by vehicles and there is no 
choice left but driving out of traffic-congested Victoria. 
Lorries, buses and the very heavy military motor traffic have 
contributed to the city-wide jam. As ever more cars are 
imported and partly sold to local owners the traffic problem 
would appear to become ever more serious. With all the best 
intentions and efficiency the Traffic Branch of the Police can- 
not cope with it. A very good job has been done by the Police 
to avoid a breakdown in motor and other communications in 
the city which boasts of the greatest motorcar density in the 
world. 


That so many private cars are owned in Hongkong is 
another reflection of the high degree and wide distribution 
of prosperity in this little place. But the situation has become 
almost desperate and some drastic measures are necessary to 
improve it. Already the authorities have tried to restrict 
the issuance of driving licences and thus to prevent an alarm- 
ing increase in motor cars ‘on the roads. But there always 
passes, after a severe test, a number of applicants many of 
whom buy cars and thus further contribute to the already 
intolerable traffic jam. Short of rebuilding the business dis- 
trict, following the line of action suggested by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, the townplanner, there may be only one solution 
to the problem, namely the requisitioning of certain open 
spaces and parts of roads for the purpose of parking vehicles. 
The Cricket Club grounds in the centre of the city have often 
been suggested as a new and rather spacious area for parking 
vehicles but the Club has been found lacking in public spirit. 


Few members really enjoy playing cricket in the heart of the 
business district surrounded on all sides by tall buildings and 
being irritated by the noise of an ever increasing traffic. They 
would be well advised to indulge in their sport in more healthy 
environments such as are found on the southern side’ of the 
island. The Cricket Club grounds could be converted into a 
car park by not only providing space on the ground but by 
huilding one or two storeys where vehicles could either be 
driven up or be lifted on escalators. 


The cross-harbor ferries are also overcrowded and more 
frequent service during the business hours would appear 
essential. Buses and tramcars are also carrying capacity 
loads and long waiting lines are now common sights at most 
tram and bus stops. On the mainland the bus services are 
more adequate as doubledeckers are now running on almost 
all routes and the company has purchased a large number of 
vehicles which seem to be sufficient for the present volume of 
traffic. Government have been very much alive to the press- 
ing problem of easing the transport difficulties and as tae re- 
sult of the report of the Harbour Ferry Services Advisory 
Committee, it was decided to appoint a Public Transport 
Advisory Committee to advise Government on the co-ordination 
and provision of public transport services. 

This Committee has now been set up and the names of the members 
together with the firms or communities which they represent are as 
follows:—The Colonia] Secretary, (Chairman) ; The Commissioner of Police; 
Star Ferry Co. Ltd., Mr. G. B. §S. Thomson; Hong Kong & Yaumati 
Ferry Co. Ltd., Mr. Young Tsun Dart; Hong Kong Tramways Ltd., 
Mr. C. S. Johnston; China Motor Bus Co. Ltd., Mr. Ngan Shing Kwan; 
Kowloon Motor Bus. (1933) Ltd., Mr. W. S. i. Louey; two represen- 
tatives of the residents of Hong Kong, appointed by the Governor, Mr. 
Dhun Ruttonjee and Hon. M. W ; two representatives of the residents 
of Kowloon, one of whom a member of the Kowloon Residents’ Association 
but appointed by the Governor, Mr. C. F. Wood ang Mr. Lawrence 
Kadoorie; an unofficial] member appointed by the Governor, Hon. ‘ae 


d’'Almada e Castro; and an Assistant Colonial Secretary, Mr. G. 
Hamilton. 


Progress in British Oil Production 


Aesop told a well-known fable about a fox which got 
into a vineyard where there were some juicy grapes. But 
not one could be reached. After trying for hours, he walked 
away saying, “They were sour, anyway.” Do not, therefore, 
believe those who say that the loss of Persian oil and refining 
capacity is of small consequence. 


True, the oilfields that spread in a quarter circle round 
Abadan produced in the first half of 1951 only five per cent 
of the world total. Of that total, however, 72 per cent. is 
under American control, while seven per cent is in Russia. 
Thus it is the non-dollar world (which means the greater part 
of the world) which has chiefly suffered; it has lost nearly a 
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quarter of the oil production under its control. The refining 
capacity at Abadan was an even bigger loss—one-third of the 
output outside the United States and Russia. 


Human beings, however, have an advantage unpossessed 
by foxes. They can build their own vineyards and grow their 
own grapes. Since the Persian business, the oi] world has 
shown considerable energy, the dollar companies in making 
good the immediate shortage, and the non-dollar companies 
in developing their own resources. Neither vineyards nor 
refineries can be grown quickly, but it is expected that by 
1952 the 25 million tons of finished products which Abadan 
could put through in a year will have been made up by sterling 
companies alone. 


For it is the actual plant and equipment that Britain built 
in Persia, rather than the store of oil beneath the soil, which 
presenis the greatest problem of replacement. The supply of 
crude vil will be made up comparatively quickly. 


The small Persian: Gulf state of Kuwait, where the fields 
are worked by a combined Anglo-Iranian and American com- 
pany, is now producing at the rate of 40 million tons a year, 
compared with 22 million in the first part of the year. Per- 
sia’s output was at the rate of 32 million tons before the shut- 
down. Kuwait’s increase has been made possible by the free- 
ing of tankers previously carrying oil from Persia. Iraq, now 
producing some 8 million tons a year, has signed an agree- 
ment with the operating companies (70 per cent British, Dutch 
and French, 22 per cent American) which should have the 
effect of increasing output to 30 million tons or more by 1955. 
Here output is held up mainly by the oilfields’ inaccessibility 
to the sea—the completion of one pipeline to Baniyas in the 
Mediterranean and of another to the Persian Gulf will re- 
volutionise the slow development of Iraq’s oil industry. 
Sterling companies also work oilfields in Venezuela, Trinidad 
and the United States itself. 


All the time the work of prospecting for new fields goes 
on, and in this the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Burmah 
Oil have tended to be the leaders in the Eastern hemisphere. 
Prospecting is a costly business and often a disappointing 
one. In Papua over £2 million has been spent so far with- 
out success, but the work continues. The Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company has recently acquired prospecting rights in Sicily. 


Rubber Position 


Although world production of natural rubber in 1951 may 
slightly exceed estimates and reach about 1.9m. tons, against 
1.85m. tons in 1950, two opposing trends will have contributed 
to the overall result. Leading Malayan producers do not 
deny that the bandit menace, and the difficulty not only of 
finding sufficient labour but of finding labour willing to work 
under prevailing conditions, must be held responsible for at 
least part of an expected sharp fall in rubber output. Malayan 
production in the first nine months is put at 457,000 tons, of 
which the estates have yielded 245,000 tons and smallholders 
212,000 tons, against a total of 503,000 in the comparable 
period of 1950. For the year 1950 output reached 694,000 
tons, but if the same proportion of output is calculated for 
October-December this year as occurred in the final quarter 
of 1950, total 1951 production would not exceed 630,000 tons, 
and may prove to be even less. The 1950 level was only 
slightly less than the 1948 all-time record of 698,000 tons, 
and compared with 671,500 tons in 1949. 646,000 tons in 1947 
and 403,719 tons in 1946—the first full post-liberation year. 

On the other hand, Indonesia is set to achieve an all-time 
_ record output of probably 800,000 tons, which would compare 
with 687,000 tons in 1950. Estate production has shown a 


Here and in Kenya, Tanganyika and Trinidad surveys are 
being made; in Nigeria the first deep well is about to start 


drilling under the auspices of Shell and Anglo-Iranian Oil 


Company. 

More significant is the expansion of refining, especially 
in Europe. In 1948, Britain’s output of refined products 
was 3% million tons. By 1952 it should be more than 20 
million tons—the rated capacity of Abadan was 25 million 
tons. After the Persian crisis broke, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company immediately doubled the planned throughput of its 
new refinery in Kent, which is coming on stream in mid-1952. 
This will produce 4 million tons a year; the other two Anglo- 
Iranian refineries in Britain are being worked well over rated 
capacity to produce 6% million tons at present. Shell, too, 
has stepped up the throughput of its refineries in Britain to 
8% million tons; and the Esso refinery at Fawley, in 
Hampshire, has recently come on with a capacity of 5% 
million tons. 

A similar expansion is proceeding in Western Europe. At 
Antwerp, Belgium, a 1.32 million ton refinery is shortly com- 
ing on; the capacities of the Dunkirk refinery in France and © 
the Proto Marghera refinery in Italy are being trebled to 1.4 
million tons and 1 million tons respectively. All these are 
half-owned by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which has also 
bought a new refinery in Germany. Royal Dutch Shell has 
increased the throughput of refineries in Europe by one-third 
to over 20 million tons. 

For Europe as a whole, refined output is planned to rise 
from 29 million tons last year to 43 million tons this year, 
52 million tons next and 59 million tons in 1953. Outside 
Europe plans for a 3 million ton refinery are being discussed 
between the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Australian 
Government officials, and the Indian Government is inviting 


‘co-operation from the oil companies for a project of its own. 


All these developments are made possible by the huge 
expansion in the demand for oil products which moves upward 
by 10 per cent to 13 per cent every year. Borne forward on 
this continually rising tide of demand, the increasing annual 
output figures will have been checked but hardly halted by the 
loss of Persia, whose most serious economic effect outside 
Persia itself is likely to be in the worsening of the sterling 
area’s gold and dollar exchange position. 


at End of 1951 


significant improvement, and in August reached a post-war 
high level of 20,000 tons. 


Output in other countries is being well maintained, and, 
based on a nine months’ world production total of between 
1,425,000 and 1,450,000 tons, world output for the year as a 
whole may attain 1.9m. tons or be even higher. 


U. S. restrictions on consumption of natural rubber caused 
a considerable decline in its use in the first nine months of 
1951 to 350,000 tons, with the total of natural and synthetic 
reaching 916,000 tons, against 939,000 tons in the January- 
September period last year. If the recent rate of consump- 
tion of natural is maintained in the last quarter, the 1950 use 
will reach about 450,000 tons for the year, a significant drop 
from the 720,000 tons used in 1950, and lower than in any 
year since 1946. U. S. total consumption for 1951 as a whole 
may be less than the 1,258,500 tons used in 1950. 


U. K. consumption for the nine months is estimated at 
about 175,000 tons of natural and some 2,500 tons of synthe- 
tic. Consumption in other countries has kept up well, and for 
the nine months, including Russian and Chinese imports, was 
about 1,140,000 tons. 
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Russia imported 17,497 tons from Malaya during the first 
three quarters, and this was supplemented by 26,786 tons re- 
exported from the U.K., mostly since the middle of the year, 
and including 8,276 tons in September. Holland sent Russia 
6,000 tons in the first half-year. 

Chinese imports reached 68,000 tons in the nine months, 
and have since been increased by a 5,000-ton shipment from 
Ceylon. 


World use of rubber for the nine months is therefore put - 


at about 1.5m. tons, showing a surplus over use of 400,000 tons, 
which has gone into Government and commercial stockpiles. 
The U.S. stockpile is probably now around 750,000 tons, and 
that of the U.K. between 75-80,000 tons. The Australian 


Government has obviously been stockpiling rubber, as imports 
in the first seven months were 42,000 tons, which compares 
with consumption in the first quarter of only 7,000 tons. 

Synthetic production in Canada is running at over 60,000 
tons annually, and for the year is expected to exceed this 
figure. In America, output of synthetic is probably near the 
potential output of existing plant, although opportunities are 
available for expansion. Monthly production is about 75,000 
tons—an annual rate of 900,000 tons. 

Although consumption has risen substantially in 1951 to 
compensate for the falling off in the natural commodity, 
stocks have also improved, and are nearly double the 55,000 
tons held on January 1. 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 


By John E. Metcalf 


One of the great challenges of the twentieth century is 
to make food production keep pace with population growth in 
the densely populated underdeveloped areas of Asia. The 
population problem is so acute that if per capita consumption 
is no more than kept stationary it is counted a real achieve- 
ment. The British Commonwealth’s Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South and Southeast Asia, 
if successful, will be such an achievement. Over the coming 
6-year period it is hoped that the Plan will accomplish two 
things: (1) raise food production sufficiently to keep pace 
with anticipated population increase, and (2) lay the ground- 
work for subsequent industrial and agricultural development 
that will in time bring about a real rise in living standards 
for the hundreds of millions of impoverished people who in- 
habit this part of the world. 


The Area 


Within the confines of South and Southeast Asia an esti- 
mated 622 million people live today--one quarter of the earth’s 
population. Despite a considerable abundance of natural re- 
sources this area of the world has not developed rapidly enough 
to relieve the ever-increasing pressure of population on the 
land. Peasant farming is the chief means of livelihood. 
Roughly three-quarters of the people are dependent on the 
soil, but it yields a bare existence for most of them. Millions 
exist at semi-starvation levels, with average daily food con- 
sumption throughout the area varying between 1,600 and 2,000 
calories, compared with about 3,100 for the United States. 

High birth rates are only partly held in check by high 
death rates. In India, for example, 40 percent of the children 
fail to reach the age of five. Even so, for the area as a whole, 
the annual rate of natural increase averages about 1.5 percent 
at the present time. If this rate of growth continues un- 
checked, there will be another 100 million mouths to feed in 
10 years’ time. 

Improvement of living standards can be expected initially 
to reduce the death rate rather than to curtail the birth 
rate. Consequently, increases in food production may be 
overtaken by even more rapid increases in population. The 
most ambitious of developmental plans can have little materia] 
effect on living standards in the immediate future. In the 
long run, however, the Colombo Plan may do much to change 
the traditional pattern of subsistence farming common to 
South and Southeast Asia and to provide off-the-farm work 
for part of the rural population. 


Origin of the Plan 

The originator of this plan for cooperative economic de- 
velopment was the Hon. Percy C. Spender, formerly Australian 
Minister for External Affairs and now his country’s Ambas- 
sador to Washington. At a conference of Commonwealth 
foreign ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January of 1950, 


he proposed that since three-quarters of the people living in 
South and Southeast Asia were members of the Common- 
wealth, the more prosperous member nations in other parts 
of the world should participate jointly in a program of tech- 
nical and financial assistance for these underdeveloped regions 
of Asia. In May a special Commonwealth meeting was con-. 
voked in Sydney, Australia, to consider his proposal further, 
and then in September another meeting was held in London, 
to which delegates from other Far Eastern countries were 
invited. 

The Commonwealth Consultative Committee on South and 
Southeast Asia, which met at London during September and 
October of 1950, was comprised of representatives from the 
Dominion Governments of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. The United Kingdom represent- 
ed the non-self-governing areas of Malaya, Singapore, Sara- 
wak, North Borneo, and Brunei. Special delegates were sent 
to the London Conference by the associated states of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam, and by the Government of Thai- 
land. The London Ambassadors of Burma and Indonesia at- 
tended the meetings as observers. 

During this conference, attention was given to the most 
urgent developmental needs of South and Southeast Asia, the 
various projects for economic improvement scheduled or pro- 
posed by the participating countries, the internal financial 
resources of the respective governments, the anticipated 
balance-of-payments situation, the degree of financial assis- 
tance that could be provided by Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the United Kingdom, and other probable sources of . 
external aid. 

As a result of these discussions there was formulated a 
6-year regional program for cooperative economic development 
known as the Colombo Plan, which was officially to commence 
operation on July 1, 1951. In addition, a Council for Tech- 
nical Cooperation was established with headquarters at Colom- 
bo, Ceylon. Full participation was initially limited to the 
Commonwealth areas, but the hope was expressly stated that 
other countries of Southeast Asia would see fit to join-in the 
program in the near future. : 

A special 3-year program for technical assistance was 
initiated at once with a total budget of $22.4 million pledged 
by the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. 
An additional meeting of the Consultative Committee was 
called at Colombo in February of 1951 to make final arrange- 
ments for the implementation of the economic developmental 
program. Attending this session as observers were special 
delegates from the Philippines, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, 
and the Associated States of Indo-China. The United States 
joined the Consultative Committee at this point in order to 
coordinate its own Point Four Program of technical assistance 
in Asia with the aims and objectives of the Colombo Plan. 


| 
| 
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Over-All View of the Plan 

Over a 6-year period the Colombo Plan proposes the ex- 
penditure of $5,230,000,000 on economic developmental projects, 
nearly three-fourths of this for India, one-seventh for Pakis- 
tan, and the remaining tenth about equally divided between 
Ceylon and the British-administered territories in the area. 
One-third of this total expenditure will be spent on improving 
agriculture, only one-tenth on developing industry, and the 
balance on establishing the necessary preconditions for indus- 
trialization—transport and communications, fuel and power, 
public housing, health, and education. Included in the planned 
expenditure for agriculture is $461 million for multipurpose 
river-valley developmental projects in India and $84 million 
for similar projects in Ceylon, which will supply hydroelectric 
power as well as irrigation water for farming. : 

There are initially two observations to be made about the 
Colombo Plan as it is presented in the official text published 
after the London conference of the Commonwealth Consulta- 
tive Committee. First, in sharp contrast to many of the 
current schemes for economic development (particularly the 
various Five-Year Plans of Eastern Europe), the Colombo 
Plan does not set as its goal the immediate transformation of 
a rural economy into an industrialized society. Instead of 
~ hastily conceived and grandiose industrial projects, which 
though spectacular in initial appearance would likely be 
doomed to failure, the emphasis of the Plan is on improving 


agriculture, raising social standards, and patiently preparing 
the necessary foundations for subsequent industrialization. 


A second aspect of the Plan is that it does not constitute 
a coordinated regional developmental program under unitary 
direction. There is no central planning commission for the 
area as a whole, only a Consultative Committee. Each country 
proceeds on a unilateral basis to initiate whatever projects it 
feels are most necessary and most likely of success. The 
various developmental projects were not drawn up at the Lon- 
don conference; they were simply presented there for inspec- 
tion. Arrangements for technical and financial assistance are 
negotiated on a bilateral basis. There are no quotas estab- 
lished to define the amount of aid forthcoming from Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. Each of | 
these latter countries is left free to determine on an annual 
basis the extent and distribution of its participation in the 
program. 


According to the official text of the Colombo Plan the 
four major targets being set for the area as a whole the 6-year 
period are as follows: 


(1) 
(2) 


An increase of 13 million acres (34% percent) in the land under 
cultivation, 


An increase of 13 million acres (17 percent) in the land under 
irrigation. 

= increase of 6 million tons (10 percent) in food-grain produc- 
tion. 


An increase of 1.1 million kilowatts (67 percent) in electric 
power generating capacity. 


(3) 
(4) 
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Since the population during this period will probably 
rise by ‘about 9 percent, the increase in food production is 
expected to do little more than keep pace with it. And only 
half of this increase in grain production is calculated for India, 
which has more than three-quarters of the people in the 
participating area. 


Survey by Country 


As noted in the accompanying table, the relative amount 
of investment proposed for each of the five categories of ex- 
penditure varies with the individual country. The major 
emphasis of the Indian plan is on agriculture, multipurpose 
river-valley developmental projects, and the internal trans- 
portation system. About $300 million is to be spent on land 
reclamation (4.5 million new acres of farm land) and raising 
agricultural yields; another $320 million on irrigation pro- 
jects; and more than $460 million initially on seven large 
multipurpose river-valley developmental schemes designed to 
check soil erosion, prevent flood damage, provide irrigation 
water for 6 million acres, and increase electric generating 
capacity by 700,000 kilowatts. Another $130 million is pro- 
posed for miscellaneous improvement projects connected with 
agriculture. 


A large outlay of more than $1,000 million is proposed 
for modernizing and expanding the Indian State Railways, and 
about $470 million for construction of highways, bridges, port 
installations, and improvement of the various media of com- 
munication. An expenditure of $610 million is planned for 
educational purposes, public health, sanjtation, and urban 
housing. Relatively smaller amounts are scheduled for in- 
vestment in basic industries—power generation, iron and steel, 
machine tools, electrical goods, paper mills, chemicals, cement, 
and fertilizer. India has recently announced a revision in its 
part of the Colombo Plan under which it proposes to accom- 
plish substantially these goals in 5 rather than in 6 years. 
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higher standard of living than many of its neighbors. How- 
ever, this specialization in commercial crops has made the 
economy of the country extremely sensitive to the cyclical 
trends of world trade. Hence Ceylon proposes to spend 37 
percent of its total investment outlay on projects aimed at 
diversification of agricultural production, thus decreasing its 
current dependence on rice imports. This is to be achieved by 
an expenditure of $106 million on irrigation schemes (some of 
them multi-purpose in nature) and reclamation of jurgle land. 
The largest single industrial project. proposed is a plant for 
the manufacture of chemical fertilizer. Expansion of port 
facilities at Colombo will cost $48 million, and additional 
hydroelectric power stations will require $15 million. Another 
$78 million is scheduled for investment in public housing, health, 
and education. 


Because of its special responsibility for the non-self- 
governing areas, the United Kingdom itself will finance most 
of the developmental needs of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, 
Brunei, and North Borneo. Investments totalling $300 million 
are scheduled for these territories during the coming 6 years, 
nearly half of which will be for social welfare projects. About 
12 percent of the total ($37 million) is to be spent on agricul- 
ture—mostly for irrigation, land reclamation, and improve- 
ment of smallholder’s rubber production. No real industrial 
development is planned for these dependent areas, but sub- 
stantial investment (about 40 percent of the total) is sche- 
duled for transportation, communication, harbor development, 
and electric power generation. 


Financing the Plan 


From a financial point of view the Colombo Plan seems to 
be an optimistic proposal rather than a program adequately 
supported by budgeted funds. The underdeveloped participat- 
ing countries originally calculated that of their proposed 6-year 
‘investment expenditure amounting to $5,230 million, they might 


Analysis of Colombo Plan investment: Original targets, 1951-56, by country and by category of investment 


Category India Pakistan Ceylon Singapore, Malaya, Total 
and British Borneo 
Investment Percent Investment Percent Investment Percent Investment Percent Investment Percent 
of total of total of total of total of tota! 
Million Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
pS PA oe 1,277 33 246 32 106 37 37 12 1,666 32 
Industry and mining (b) .......... 378 10 148 . 19 1 6 — — 543 10 
Transport and communications ... 1,476 38 160 20 62 22 59 20 1,757 34 
120 3 143 18 22 & 56 19 341 6 
610 16 87 11 78 27 148 49 923 18 
$,861 100 784 100 285 100 300 100 5,230 100 
As a percent of grand total ........ | 74 15 5 6 100 


(a) Includes multipurpose water-developmental projects. 
(b) Excluding coal. 


Pakistan, in contrast, having been left almost devoid of in- 
dustries by the partition, plans a relatively larger investment 
in industrial expansion than any of the other countries. Near- 
ly $150 million (about 20 percent of total expenditure) is re- 
quired for proposed construction of cotton and jute mills, 
paper factories, and other enterprises utilizing domestic raw 
materials. A sum of equal magnitude is budgeted for mecha- 
nization of coal mining and construction of thermal] and hydro- 
electric power generating stations. 
about one-third of total investment will be for agricultural, 
the largest share of it for irrigation projects, land reclamation 
and settlement, and fertilizer distribution. Relatively smaller 
amounts are to be spent for transportation (including $42 mil- 
lion for expansion of port facilities at Karachi and Chittagong), 
communication, and social welfare measures. 


Ceylon, through concentration on production for export 
(tea, rubber, and copra), has gained for itself a somewhat 


As in the Indian plan, 


be able to finance through their own internal resources $3,884 
million—about two-thirds of this from government revenues 
and surplus, and one-third by public borrowing. This left a 
balance of $2,246 million required in external financial aid for 
the completion of the Plan. In addition these countries initial- 
ly calculated a 6-year normal deficit in their balance of pay- 
ments, amounting to $690 million, which they proposed to 
finance by claims against their wartime accumulation of blocked 
sterling balances in the United Kingdom. 


From what sources was it hoped to obtain this extra 
$2,346 million required for the implementation of the Colombo 
Plan? First of all from the other member governments of 
the Commonwealth Consultative Committee—Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom; secondly, from 
private investors overseas; thirdly, from international institu- 


tions such as the International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development; and, fourthly, from non-Commonwealth govern- 
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ments such as the United States. 
text of the Plan: 
The task of providing this financial support for the development of South 
and South-East Asia is manifestly not one which can be tackled by the 
Commonwealth alone. The need to raise the standard of living in South 
and South-East Asia is a problem of concern to every country in the 
world, not only as an end in itself, but also because the political stability 
of the area and its economic progress are of vital concern to the world. 
The United Kingdom has announced that its 6-year con- 
tribution to the developmental plan will be about $840 million, 
including the $690 million of blocked sterling balances that it 
has agreed to release and that have already been counted for 
other purposes, thus a net contribution of $150’ million. Canada 
has announced its intention of granting $25 million in aid for 
the first year, of which $15 million is for India and $10 million 
for Pakistan. If it is assumed that subsequent participation 
on Canada’s part will continue at this amount, the total is 
$150 million for the 6-year period. 


Australia has definitely stated that the sum total of its 
participation will be $70 million, of which for the first year 
$9.4 million has been allocated to India, $4.5 million to Pakis- 
tan, and $0.7 million to Ceylon. New Zealand has committed 
itself to $2.8 million per year for the first 3 years, and as- 
suming an equal amount for the last 3 years of the Plan this 
would yield nearly $17 million in all. This adds up to an 
estimated grand total of $387 million of forseeable financial 
assistance from the Commonwealth countries, toward the an- 
nounced external requirement of $2,346 million. 


As stated in the official 


It is obvious that additional financial assistance will have 
to be raised from some source, external or internal, if the 
Colombo Plan is to be completely carried out. The Interna- 
tional Bank is currently considering loan applications made by 
some of these countries. The United States, while not actually 


participating directly in the Colombo Plan, is engaged in the 
same general objectives through its Point Four Program and 
its ECA Missions in South and Southeast Asia. However, 
from the point of view of the underdeveloped countries the 
most helpful occurrence in the past 18 months has been the 
rapid rise in export price for most tropical products and pri- 
mary commodities—a result of United States stockpiling and 
the Korean crisis. This has caused a reversal in the balance- 
of-payments situation for many countries, transferring chronic 
postwar trade deficits into handsome surpluses. 


On current account, at least, few countries in this part of 
Asia need worry about a balance-of-payments deficit at the 
present time. Exports of rubber, tin, copra, jute, coffee, tea, 
and pepper have established new income records. Released 
sterling balances are no longer required to cover normal im- 
port levels and may now be used to finance developmental pro- 
jects. Unfortunately, India has not benefited equally by this 
trade boom. Whereas a number of these underdeveloped coun- 
tries wiil be able to finance a considerable volume of public 
investment from their own résources if high export prices 
persist, India will probably continue to require external] assis- 
tance in large measure if it is to achieve its announced ob- 
jectives. 


Nor can the favorable terms of trade be expected to con- 
tinue with such beneficial results for the area as a whole. The 
import prices that these countries must pay for manufactured 
goods have recently begun to climb, and there is some indica- 
tion that the peak export prices of 1950-51 have already started 
to decline. Hence the conclusion is still valid that a substan- 
tial volume of external financial assistance will be required to 
see the Colombo Plan through, especially for India, though 
very likely not as much as originally thought necessary. 


UNITED STATES - JAPANESE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


By Ada VY. Espenshade 


The day is drawing near when Japan will resume its full 
sovereignty and will again become a member of the family of 
nations. From an economic standpoint, the peace treaty im- 
poses no severe punitive restrictions. It is premised on the 
belief that Japan can best contribute to the world economy by 
achieving economic recovery and by further expansion of in- 
dustry and trade. In order that Japan may succeed in paying 
its own way, without the type of United States support which 
has sustained it during the occupation period, Japan is expect- 
ed to raise its present production level and to expand its 
export trade. At the same time, however, with the signing 
of the treaty Japan expresses in the Preamble its intention 
to conform to internationally accepted principles of fair com- 
petition. It will have the important responsibility of increas- 
ing the confidence of other nations by the manner in which com- 
‘mercial relations are carried out. 


Japan, as a sovereign nation, will revive old or conclude 
new bilateral commercial treaties with other nations; some 
of these, in all probability, will be initiated in the early post- 
treaty period. Meanwhile, the peace treaty requires Japan to 
accord each of the Allied Powers and their nationals, subject 
to reciprocity, most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to merchandise trade and national treatment with respect to 
shipping, navigation, and the activities of persons and com- 
panies for a period of 4 years. 


Commercial Treaty With the U.S. 


The United States, which already extends most-favored- 
nation treatment to Japan, can be expected to give early 
consideration to a treaty which will provide the comprehensive 
legal framework for future commercial relations. Although 


the exact nature of a future treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 


and Navigation cannot be predicted with any degree of cer-— 


tainty, it is probable that the general pattern of other mod- 
ernized treaties concluded since the war (for example, those 
with Uruguay, Ireland, and Colombia) will be suggested by 
the United States. In any forthcoming commercial treaty 
American businessmen are particularly interested in provisions 
covering the protection of their persons and property in a 
foreign country; the scope of permissible business activities; 
the conditions of investment and withdrawal of capital and 
earnings; the treatment of imports and exports; and the treat- 
ment of -shipping. 


Some of the postwar United States commercial treaties 
contain more explicit provisions, as compared with earlier ones, 
regarding the operation of business enterprises and the treat- 
ment of commerce under present complex forms of trade; some 
also provide for adequate opportunity for consultation and for 
the handling of disputes not readily settled through direct 
diplomatic negotiations and contain strong provisions designed 
to protect the economic enterprises operating in foreign coun- 
tries. In these latter respects the new treaty will cover cer- 
tain aspects not included in the old United States-Japanese 
commercial treaty of 1911 which was terminated by the United 
States in 1940. | 


Extent and Nature of Trade 


In much of the prewar period the United States was 
Japan’s best foreign customer and supplier; in the decade 
1926-35, for example, the United States, on the average, took 
about one-third of Japanese exports and supplied about the 
same proportion of Japanese imports. (See table 1.) The 
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importance of this trade to the United States, however, was 
less. In the same period, about 7 percent of United States 
exports went to Japan and about 8.5 percent of our imports 
originated in that country. Similarly, the trade with the 
United States in postwar years has been more important to 
Japan to the United States. In the first 5 months of 1951 
about one-third of Japanese imports originated in the United 
States and 14 percent of its exports were shipped to this coun- 
try, whereas our exports to Japan constituted only about 5 
percent of total United States exports and imports from Japan 
amounted to less than 2 percent of total United States 


imports. 
Table 1.—United States’ Share of Japan's Trade 
Percent of total 
Year Japanese Japanese 
exports (a) imports (a) 

0600666 640008 26.2 32.3 


(a) Figures include reexports and reimports. 
(b) September 1945-December 1946. 


(c) Does not include purchases of Japanese goods by the United States 
for use of United Nations forces in Korea (“special procurements’’). 


Table 2.—Japan’s Share of United States Trade (a) 
Percent of total 


Year U.S. U.S. 
: exports (b) imports (b’) 

ccc §.2 9.4 


(a) Figures for 1926-35 include trade with Korea and Formosa. 
(b) Figures include reexports and reimports. 


(c) Excludes special category exports not reported after June 19540 in 


United States statistics. 


In the 1920’s and the first few. years of the thirties, the 
value of United States imports from Japan was greater than 
exports to that country, but after 1932 Japan imported more 
from the United States than it exported to this coun- 
try. In much of the prewar period a triangular type of trade 
developed whereby Japan bought raw cotton in the United 
States and sold finished cotton products to other areas (chiefly 
Far Eastern countries) which in turn sold various raw 
materials to the United States. Thus, although Japan showed 
a deficit in its trade with the United States, its ex- 
port trade with the rest of the world exceeded its imports. 


. The principal items of prewar trade between the United States 


and Japan were raw silk and raw cotton. On the import side, 
silk textiles, cotton textiles, fishery products (primarily tuna 
and crab), ceramics, toys, and various sundries; and, on the 
export side, petroleum products, lumber and wood pulp, auto- 
mobiles and parts, and machinery and metal semi-manufactures 
were also of importance. 


In the six postwar years Japan has depended heavily 
upon the United States for imports, many of which were pur- 
chased by funds appropriated by the United States Govern- 
ment. Gradually, however, as Japan’s trade with other areas 
has expanded, this abnormal dependency has been reduced. 
Whereas in 1946 and 1947, 97 percent and 92 percent, respec- 
tively, of Japanese imports came from the United States, in 
1950 the percentage was 44 and in the first 5 months of 1951 
only 33 (approximately the proportion in prewar years). An- 
nual exports to the United States which have varied from 12 
to 25 percent of total Japanese exports since 1946, are cur- 
rently less than 15 percent, accounting for a smaller propor- 
tion of Japan’s export trade than in prewar years. If “special 


procurement” contracts for supplies purchased by the United 
States in the last year for use of the United Nations forces 
in Korea are included as exports to the United States, how- 
ever, the percentage is higher—about 33 percent for 1950 and 
30 percent for the first 5 months of 1951. 


Many of the commodities important in the prewar trade 
loom large in recent trade, but there also have been some sig- 
nificant changes in composition. Raw cotton is still the lead- 
ing United States export item to Japan, accounting for about 
one-third of the value of United States exports to that coun- 
try in the period 1949 through May 1951. Wheat, barley, and 
soybeans, however, which were relatively less important or 
negligible in the prewar trade, have constituted a major seg- 
ment of postwar exports to Japan. In many prewar years 
the United States shipped smaller quantities of wheat to Japan 
than in the postwar years, although in the prewar period Japan 
produced flour from imported wheat for export to empire areas 
whereas Japanese flour exports in the postwar period have 
been negligible. Soybean exports, unknown in prewar United 
States-Japan trade, amounted to 283,000,000 pounds in 1950 
and more than 550,000,000 pounds in the first 5 months of 1951. 


In the past 6 months increasing quantities of iron ore 
and coking coal have been exported from the United States 
to Japan as a result of the recent reduction of Japanese trade 
with mainland China; these two commodities were of no im- 
portance as prewar exports from the United States to Japan 
although sizable shipments were made in the early postwar 
period. 

On the import side, raw silk which amounted to 6,500,000 
pounds in 1950 constituted less than 10 percent of United 
States imports from Japan; this compares with 70 percent 
during the 1931-35 period when the average annual import 
of this commodity from Japan was nearly 65,000,000 pounds. 
Silk-fabric imports, on the other hand, have increased in rela- 
tive importance as compared with prewar years; in 1950 and 
early 1951 these constituted 6 to 7 percent of United States 
imports from Japan, compared with prewar percentage of less 
than 2 percent. Fish-liver oils, of little importance in the 
prewar trade, have become sizable imports from Japan in 


' postwar years, valued at about $3,000,000 in the first 5 months 


of 1951. Canned fish, cotton textiles, ceramics, toys—all 
important prewar imports from Japan—are also part of the 
current United States import trade although most of these 
are below the prewar level in terms of quantity. 

The trade of the United States with Japan in the near 
future can be expected to show the same general ‘characteristics 
as in 1950 and early 1951—a relatively high level, a much 
larger volume of exports than imports, and a pattern in which 
the commodities previously indicated will be of major impor- 
tance. United States exports of cotton can be expected to 
remain high in view of the increasing spindleage in Japan, 
and exports of coking coal, iron ore, some other industrial 
raw materials as well as machinery may increase. 

Unless Japanese prices continue to rise disproportionately 
to world prices or serious raw-material shortages develop, 
imports from Japan may also increase since Japanese produc- 
tion is at a high level and is diverse in nature. From the 
standpoint of the longer term future, the United States share 
of Japanese trade probably will decline as Japanese trade with 
Southeast Asia is expanded. In order to correct the large im- 
balance which now exists in its trade with the dollar area, 
Japan will increasingly reduce its heavy reliance on the United 
States as a source of imports, but at the same time will at- 
tempt to increase exports to this country. 


Marketing Japanese Products in U.S. 


Whereas a year ago there were no branches of Japanese 
firms in the United States, these now number about 30. In 
addition, Japanese Government Overseas Agencies have become 
well established in Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
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York, and Washington, and the number of visiting businessmen 
has multiplied manyfold. As this trend toward increased com- 
mercial relationships continues, lack of knowledge of market 
conditions—one of the major handicaps ef which Japanese 
traders have complained—is gradually being eliminated. 


Among the positive approaches of trade promotion in the 
United States to which Japanese businessmen may be expected 
to give increased attention are market-research surveys and 
improved merchandising techniques. Japanese traders and 
manufacturers, if they are to be increasingly successful in the 
American market, will also become less price conscious, and 
more “quality-minded” and “design-minded.” The quality of 
some Japanese products recently brought into the United 
States is below those produced domestically or in competing 
countries; designs, although notably better than in the early 
postwar period, are in many cases lacking in originality or 
consideration of present-day demands of consumers. 


Fair Trade Practices 

Some Americans, recalling prewar Japanese trade, have 
expressed concern over whether Japan will again resort to 
price cutting and dumping and to such unfair trade practices 
as infringements on patents, trade-marks, trade names, and 
copyrights, and misrepresentation of export products. 


In the postwar period there have been relatively few 
charges of infringements by Japanese on American patents or 
trade-marks, and, in some cases, these have been attributed to 
Japanese lack of knowledge of the market or to the practice 
of manufacturing for export in accordance with specifications 
of the buyer. A larger number of postwar complaints have 
charged price cutting and dumping. Complaints against Jap- 
anese pricing which have come to the attention of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce concern a wide variety of goods, 
including bicycle tires, stainless-steel flatware, rag rugs, wooden 
furniture, knit goods, optical goods, canned tuna, red peppers, 
beach balls, and beads. In general, it appears that most pre- 
war protests to date are based not so much on actual damage, 
but on the fear that with expanded exports Japan may drive 
the American product off the market. 


Laws have been passed by Japan during the occupation 
period to prevent unfair trade practices. Tihey will not of 
themselves, however, guarantee that such practices will not be 
resorted to; their effectiveness in the future will rest to a 
large extent on the willingness of the Japanese exporters 
themselves to continue to abide by them. 


Some Americans have expressed concern over the possibili- 
ty that the Japanese may also reconstitute export associations 
of the type which in prewar years exercised control over prices 
and quantities of goods. Strong pressures are already evident 
in Japan to bring back associations similar, at least in some 
respects to those of prewar years, but at present these are 
forbidden by the Japanese anti-trust laws. 


U.S.-Japan Economic Cooperation 


Since last spring much has been written and spoken in 
Japanese business circles on “United States-Japanese economic 
cooperation.” Some Japanese have visualized large immediate 
orders from the United States which would utilize most or 
all unused Japanese industrial capacity. Emphasis has been 
given to both large “special procurements” of defense and 
defense-supporting industries and to Japan as the “workshop 
of Asia” in relation to the United States economic programs 
in the Far East. 


No detailed blueprint of future Japanese production has 
been drawn; the magnitude of future orders to be placed in 
Japan is unknown. However, several points are clear: (1) 
Japan is in a position to play the role of one of the leading 
industrial supplieis to Southeast Asia by exporting manufac- 
tures (such as plant equipment, tools, and consumer goods) 
and also to provide technical assistance; (2) Japan can be 


expected to be a major supplier in whatever United Nations re- 
habilitation plan is finally evolved for war-torn Korea; and (3) 
Japan may obtain new contracts for United States Armed 
Forces (in the period from the time of the outbreak of the war 
in Korea to July 15, 1951, “special procurement” contracts 
totalling almost $350,000,000 were awarded in Japan to 
supply goods and services to the United Nations forces in 
Korea). In relation to programs in Southeast Asia, the ECA 
recently established a field office in Tokyo primarily to increase 
procurement from Japan of industrial commodities needed in 
the Asiatic countries in which ECA programs are operating. 


Japanese industrial groups have expressed concern over 
several aspects of United States-Japanese economic coopera- 
tion: (1) The lack of definite knowledge as to the probable 
magnitude of future Japanese production in relation to such 
programs; (2) confusion resulting from the separate purchas- 
ing by various American procurement offices in Japan; (3) 
expected difficulties in securing sufficient raw materials for 
expanded industrial production; and (4) difficulties of power 
shortages, and of railroad and shipping bottlenecks. A few 
Japanese have also pointed out the possibility that Japan’s 
industrial expansion may develop primarily in a few fields 
(metals and machinery) which might result in a one: term 
imbalance of the country’s economy. 


In relation to Japan’s industrial expansion in the near 
future, Americans have expressed considerable concern over 
the upward trend in Japanese commodity prices in the past 
year and the lack of satisfactory economic stabilization pro- 
gram. Prices of major commodities have risen 60 to 65 per- 
cent in Japan from the time of the outbreak of the war in 
Korea to the spring of 1951, whereas the rate of such increase 
in the United States and European countries has been in the 
neighborhood of 20 to 30 percent. 


Industrial Rationalization 


An important factor in Japan’s future competitive position 
will be its ability to reduce production costs in its industries. 
Much has been written by Japanese government officials and 
businessmen about industrial rationalization, and some achieve- 
ments may be noted in the past few years, but much of Japan- 
ese industry still shows high unit costs of production as com- 
pared with Japanese prewar standards or with the present 
standards of other industrial nations. Unit consumption of 
electric power is still high; in most industries there is still 
over-employment of workers (especially clerical workers) in 
relation to output; and plant layout is deficient. Reduction of 
production costs does not mean merely wage cutting which is 
in opposition to postwar labor legislation, but rather steady 
improvement in the flow and use of raw materials iand use of 


fuel and electricity, increased labor productivity, replacement . 


of obsolete equipment, better plant layout, modern technological 
methods, and efficient management. Such improvements which 
are of a never-ending nature can greatly cut costs. In this 
modernization of industrial plants Japan needs the: help of 
United States technological and management experts, and cer- 
tain types of United States machinery. 


Investment 


Not only have Japanese industrial and government circles 
expressed eagerness for investment by foreign capital, espe- 
cially from the United States, but potential American private 
investors in foreign enterprises appear to be increasingly in- 
terested in Japan. In the past year there have “been only 
relatively small investments in Japanese industries, but the 
pace of investments is accelerating. 


Recent emphasis has been on contracts providing indus- 
trial “know-how,” although there have been other types of 
investments particularly by firms which had prewar invest- 
ments in Japan. Large investors, in many instances, continue 
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to proceed with caution. Some are hesitant because of 

settled political conditions in the Far East; some wish to 
await. clarification of Japanese financial obligations if the 
post-treaty period; others fear increasing instability of the 
Japanese economy with the end' of the occupation period. 


_ Seemingly, there is less immediate concern with remittances 


of profits. Provided the Japanese economy is strong, American 
businessmen expect that the Japanese Government will permit 
remittances on an increasing scale. 


Future Commercial Relations 


Certain aspects of United States-Japanese commercial | 


relations which will receive attention in the near future have 
been indicated in this brief report, together with several prob- 
lems which will be encountered in both the short-term and 


the long-term future. No attempt has been made to deal with 
all aspects of commercial relationships between the two coun- 
tries nor to predict, in concrete terms, the nature of United 
States trade and investment in the long-range future. 


With the discontinuance of United States aid funds for 
imports this past July and its forthcoming sovereign status, 
Japan is entering a new economic period. After 6 years of oc- 
cupation the Japanese economy, although still beset with many 
serious problems, is at a high level of production compared 
with that of prewar years. Japan is also accepted by most of 
the world trading community. Moreover, the United States 
has a very real understanding of Japanese economic problems, 
recognizing the necessity for a large Japanese export trade 
and appreciating the difficulties in obtaining needed raw ma- 
terials and in improving industrial production. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 


Economic opportunities. 


Taken by and large, the soil in New Guinea is not very 
fertile, though reasonably fertile stretches have been found 
and more will certainly be discovered as time goes on. The 
establishment of plantations is being hindered by labour 
shortage, so that for the time being there are only prospects 
for the less intensive crops. 

Nevertheless, the opinion expressed from time to time 
that there are no opportunities at all for large-scale agricul- 
tural development, are decidedly off the mark. Positive in- 
dications have been brought to light, for instance, that there 
are very reasonable prospects, both for the mechanized culti- 
vation of annual crops and for crops maturing in more than 
a year. Looked at in this light, there are areas suitable for 
large-scale cultivation in the Nimboran district (32,000 acres) 
and the Ransiki-Momi district (15,000 acres). The estab- 
lishment of large-scale plantations is one of the most urgent 
interest of the territory. The extremely primitive nature 
of the farming pursued by the aboriginals and their low 
cultural and economic standards preclude the expectation of 
any substantial short-term increase in their agricultural 
production, either of food crops or commercial crops. In- 
crease in food production is highly desirable since the popula- 
tion other than aboriginals is almost entirely dependent upon 
importation for essential supplies. The building-up of com- 
mercial crops exportation would provide exchange with which 
to pay for the—of necessity—large imports. 

The immense forests covering New Guinea form one of 
the most important natural sources of wealth of the country. 
Exploitation of them is aoa only in the very earliest 
stages, and is hindered by the intermixture of valuable and 
worthless timber sorts. 

The. possibilities for extractive industries, among which 
oil takes pride of place, are still being explored. The amount 
of oil produced up till now is relatively modest. Other mine- 
rals have also been found. Shortly after the report to the 
United Nations appeared, it was amnounced that a combine 
of Netherlands enterprises has submitted a claim to mining 
rights for a district near the Cyclops Range in North New 
Guinea. The minerals concerned in the application were iron, 
cobalt, nickel and chromium. 


There are opportunities for hydro-electric power genera- 
tion, and the construction of a hydro-electric station near 
Hollandia is now being considered. 


Agriculture. 


Only a very small proportion of the surface of New 
Guinea has been brought into cultivation. Native farming is 
generally very primitive indeed and is almost entirely con- 


cerned with supplying the aboriginals’ own needs. There are, 
however, districts where contact with other than aboriginal 
peoples has become greater, and there, a measure of change 
is becoming apparent. Partly through official encouragement, 
a number of hitherto unknown crops—such as maize, ground- 
nuts, soya beans, tobacco and vegetables — have been planted 
here and there by the natives in some quantities. 

In addition to native farming, there is an area around 
Manokwari, Sarmi and Hollandia where some small-scale 
plantation enterprise is being shown by Indo-European im- 
migrants. But the average size of these holdings is no more 
than a few acres, and this is considered far too small. 


Land rights. 


In accordance with decreed regulations, the Governor is 
empowered to let land for rent, for periods not exceeding ten 
years, and on lease for periods not greater than seventy-five 
years. It is for the Governor to ensure that no sale or pur- 
chase of land interferes with the rights of the aboriginals. 

The letting or leasing of land to other than aboriginals 
by aboriginals is controlled by regulations laid down by decree. 
In addition to the basic regulations just mentioned, the same 
agricultural regulations that were valid in the former Nether- 
lands Fast Indies are still in force in New Guinea. It includes 
strongly worded guarantees for the protection of the rights of 
the aboriginal population and for the prevention of their dis- 
possession in favour of non-aboriginals. As a rule, the free- 
hold disposal of land to non-aboriginals is only permitted 


in urban areas. Outside these, the latter may only rent or 
lease. 


Agricultural development 


A Soil Research Bureau has been established to take in 
hand the question of land exploration for the putting into 
effect of plans in the field of agriculture. Native and non- 
native farming is encouraged by a variety of methods. Ex- 
perimental plantations of coffee, cocoa, groundnuts, maize, 
cassave and fruit orchards have been laid down at Manokwari 
in the interests of the smaller-sized holdings. A number 
of other experimental plantations have been improved and 
extended. Farming education is also taking an important 
place in the plans as a whole. 


Stock farming. 


The pig herds in native possession amount to a fair 
total, estimated at three quarters of a million head. The 
quality of the pigs can most certainly be improved upon. 

Apart from pig farming, European and other farmers in 
New Guinea conduct some cattle and poultry farming. A 
remarkable thing is that dairy herds thrive reasonably well 
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in this tropical country. Disease is at a low level and milk 
returns are reasonably satisfactory. The quality of the main 
fodder grass sorts is generally very good. Generally speak- 
ing the health situation of the stock as a whole bears no great 
anxiety. 


Forestry. 


As has been mentioned earlier, the trouble with the 
forest land from the profitability of view is that the tropical 
jungle consist of many sorts of trees, of which only a few 
are suitable for exploitation. However, the Forestry Depart- 
ment has already conducted a number of explorations as a 
preparation for future, more intensive extraction of the avail- 
able timber reserves. 


Despite the transport problems involved, supplies of 
lumber for the one governmentally managed sawmill and a 
number of privately owned mills have been quite consider- 
able. The production is almost entirely utilized for home 
purposes. 


Fisheries. 


: Fishing is mainly exercised by coastal population groups, 
for whom fish is an important element of the daily diet. 
Apart from sea-fishing, the river mouths are also fished. It 
is known that river fishing inland is only sporadic and of a 
very localised character. ‘As regards the fish population in 
the larger lakes, there is almost no reliable information at all, 
though it is a known fact that the Wissel Lakes in Central 
New Guinea support only lobster and no other fish. The fish- 
ing methods in use are very primitive, and the native popula- 
tion only fish for their own requirements. The Fisheries 
Department is trying to get more rational methods applied 
by the natives, and at the same time is enquiring into the 
opportunities for large-scale fishery enterprises. The main 
intention behind the latter are the chances of exporting pre- 
served fish abroad, and it is fairly certain that there is a 
future for this type of business in view of the plentiful sup- 
plies of fish around New Guinea. The most likely possibility 
is in tunny fishing, followed by trawling on the Arafura Banks 
between Australia and New Guinea. 


Industry. 


Up till now, only the extractive industries have attained— 


to any importance. The possibilities of hydro-electric power 
generation are now the subject of study. 

Native handicrafts are only of little importance, being 
restricted to the fashioning of utility and decorative items for 
their own use. 


Extractive industries. 


Mining in New Guinea is worthy of every attention. Min- 
ing legislation is embodied in the regulations pertaining to 
the former Netherlands East Indies, which have here been 
retained in force. 


| It is known that there are deposits of the ores of pre- 
cious and other metals in the Vogelkop, near the upper reaches 
of the Digul River, and in the Cyclops Range. Little is known 
as to the opportunities for exploiting them. As has been 
mentioned, concessions for an area around the Cyclops Range 
have been applied for. 


A good quality of anthracite is found in the region of the 
Horne Campong in the Vogelkop. As regards oil, more is 
known. In 1936, an exploration concession was accorded the 
Netherlands New Guinea Petroleum Co., a combine set up 
by the Royal Dutch/Shell Group (40%) and the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co. together with the Far Pacific Investments Co. 
(60%). In 1941, it was found that oil in exploitable quantities 


was present near Klamono. The war rendered further ex- 
ploitation a temporary impossibility, but oil began to flow 
down to Sorong a year or two after the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. Production returns since then are as follows: 


Refining takes place outside the territory. 


Transport. 


Shipping services around New Guinea are maintained by 
a vessel belonging to the Royal Steam Packet Co. About 
once a month, vessels belonging to the Nederland Steam 
Navigation Co. or the Royal Rotterdam Lloyd put into the ports 
of Sorong and Hollandia. The evacuation of oil is carried 
out by a large number of vessels of many nationalities. 


The great extent of New Guinea and the lack of roads 
render air transport of vital importance. There are, in iact, 
a relatively large numver of airfields, all of which are in 
cluded irregular civil aviation reutes. Near Hollandia is the 
Sentani airfield and close to Sorong is the Jefman airfield on 
a nearby island. In addition, there are two airfields on Biak 
Island, one near Merauke, and finally the Tanah Merah air- 
field. Apart from those mentioned, there are a number of 
emergency landing strips. 


Since August 1950, a government-chartered Dakota has 
made regular flights from Biak to Hollandia, Merauke, Tanah 
Merah and Sorong, and there are unscheduled charter flights 
to Port Darwin. The Royal Netherlands Navy has kept con- 
nections going between Biak and the Wissel Lakes, Manokwari, 
Sorong, Fakfak and Ajamaru. About once a month, there is 
a Constellation charter flight to and from the Netherlands. 


Mails to and from the Netherlands are routed reguiarly 
through Port Darwin, and the amount is on the increase. 


Most of the road system in New Guinea was constructed 
during the war for strategic purposes. They were only in- 
tended for temporary use, and are only partly—or not at all— 
surfaced. The heavy rainfall entails very expensive road up- 
keep works if they are to be maintained in usable condition. 
The total length of usable road is between 200 and 350 miles. 
The road vehicles in the territory in 1950 totalled 327, of 
which more than half belonged to the fleet of the Netherlands 
New Guinea Petroleum Co. 


Currency. 


The official unit of currency is the New Guinea Guilder, 
divided into 100 cents. It is equivalent to the Netherlands 
guilder. There are banknotes of 1, 2%, 5, 10, 25, 100, and 
500 guilders in circulation, and coins of 1/100, 1/20, 1/10, and 
1/4 guilders. As at December 3lst 1950, the amount of money 
in circulation was almost 12 million guilders. In the 
more inaccessible regions, a certain sort of sea-shell 
is used for payment and exchange in some localities. In 
the coastal districts, utility articles are used. However, the 
use of the official money by the natives is gaining ground 
everywhere. 


Public Finances. 


The 1950 budget shows expenditure amounting to over 
47 million guilders, exclusive of military expenditure, which 
is taken care of by the Netherlands. A Netherlands State 
Contribution of 23% million guilders appears in the budget 
for the purpose of clearing the deficit. About 18% million 
guilders of it is to be considered a grant, and the remaining 
sum takes the form of a loan. 
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Foreign Trade. Just under half the 1950 imports came from Singapore 
The main export items during 1950 were: and the rest from the Netherlands. This does not mean to 
1,625,500 guilders say that all the import products were manufactured there. 
158,700 Exportation was very largely directed towards the Nether- 
Sea-shells -........... ont : 81,300 ,, lands, where copra was processed and a number of other pro- 
... 152,000 ducts re-exported. Import duties and customs formalities 
31,200 are still based on the legislation formerly in force in the 
6,100 Netherlands East Indies. The additional percentage on im- 
eee 9,600 % port duties has been dropped since January 1st 1951. 
Crocodile hides + 122,600 — ,, New Guinea exercises no independent trade policy, and 
Crude oil 9,006,100 therefore does not conclude separate trade agreements. A 
Tota! _ 11,793,100 guilders number of the agreements concluded by the Kingdom of the 


Netherlands are applicable to the esters Be as well as to the 
mother country. 


Complete import statistics are not yet available. What 
is known are the following data regarding imports for the 
civil population, though they include no returns for imports 
for governmental services or for the Netherlands New Guinea 
Petroleum Co. 


Development plans. 

What is on the programme for agriculture has already 
been dealt with. In addition to similar plans for stock farm- 
ing and for the fisheries, it is intended to conduct systematic 


General Imports during 1950 (excl. rice). exploration in search of minerals during the coming years, 
Provisions and beverages .............. 3,525,000 guilders both as governmental projects and in conjunction with mining 
2 499.000 vate business concerns regarding the establishment of indus- 
SER TE ee 584,000 , trial plants. Plans are being finalized for improving the port 

facilities at Hollandia, Biak, Manokwari, Sorong and Merauke. 
8,328,000 _,, Further, negotiations for founding a coaster operating com- 
2,533,800 pany have been conducted with a view to improving export 
opportunities for native and other products. Finally, there 
10,861,800 guilders are plans for improving the territory’s airfields and extending 


their facilities and installations. 


- — 
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“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 


That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 


Use the one-airline all the way. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
SS TWA === TWA = TWA = TWA == TWA TWA 


MIRAMAR 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
in the Colony! 


= TWA == twa = 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong 
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New B.O.A.C. Service from London to Tokyo 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
will be introducing in the immediate 
future yet another service on the Far 
East run. This new service, which will 
be known as BA 908/909 will operate 
between London and Tokyo, and, with its 
introduction, B,O.A,C. will provide six 
flights a week to and from the Orient, 
which will be as follows— 


1, HONGKONG/LONDON (direct) lea- 
ving on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays. 


2. HONGKONG/LONDON (via Singapore) 
leaving on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


3. HONGKONG/TOKYO leaving on Tues. 
days, Thursdays and Sundays. 


These flights give plenty of choice, and, 
as far as Europe is concerned, there is 
the option of either an extremely fast pas- 
sage, or else a more leisurely one, Below 
there follow details of the new service:— 


1, The new service will commence 
from London on Friday, 4th January 1952, 
and from Tokyo on Wednesday, 9th 
January 1952. 


2. It will operate along the following 
route, both Eastbound and Westbound, 
London/ Rome/ Beirut/ Basra/ Karachi/ 
Calcutta/ Rangoon/ Bangkok/ Hongkong/ 
Okinawa/Tokyo, 


3. The use of Calcutta (without traf- 
fic rights) -is a temporary expedient 


until such time as the fuel situation 
allows the use of Dacca, in Pakistan 
territory, 


4. Routing via Beirut provides direct 
links between—a) The Levant and the 
Far East, and b) The Levant and the. 
Persian Gulf, 


5. BA 908/909 replaces BA 904/905.,. 
which will be curtailed at Hong Kong. 
The curtailed service will commence 
from London on Monday the 7th Janu- 
ary 1952, and from Hongkong on Friday 
the llth January 1952. It will operate 
along the following routes:—Eastbound:— 
London/ Zurich/ Rome/ Cairo/ Basra/ 
Karachi/ Delhi/ Calcutta/ Rangoon/ 
Bangkok/ Hongkong, Westbound:—Hong- 


kong/Bangkok/ Calcutta/Delhi/Karachi/ 
Bahrein/Cairo/Rome/Zurich/London, 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


AMENDED WINTER SCHEDULES 


ALL TIMES SHOWN ARE LOCAL NOT GMT 


96 9 A 
Lon/Sin/HK|772, 960 Lon/Tyo j|Lon/Tyo  |Lon/HK ARGONAUT SERVICES |HK/Lon Tyo/Lon Tyo/Lon 773, 961 HK/Sin/Lon 
inc. Bombay|Lon/Sin/HK HK/Sin/Lon| jne, Bombay | 
Thu. 2245 |Mon. 2245 |Fri. 2045 |Wed. 2045 |Men. 1900 | dep. A/Terminal arr. /|1720 |0810 0825 1545 
| 2359 2359 2200 |Sun. 2200 | 2015 | dep. London arr. (1605 0655 0710 1430 1600 
| | 2355 | arr. Zurich dep. |1420 
y Tue. 0055 | dep. Zurich arr. |1330 
Fri. 0535 MWue. 0535 t. 0335 |Thu. 0335 0320 | arr. Rome dep. /1050 0250 Thu. | 0305 | 1025 1155 
0635 0635 | | 0435 |Mon. 0435 0420 | dep. Rome arr. |0950 0150 Mon. | 0205 Sun. | 0925 1055 
1130 arr. Beirut dep. 4 | 2005 A 
1230 dep. Beirut arr. 1905 
1320 1320 1120 1105 | arr. Cairo dep. [9410 2010 0345 0515, 
1420 1420 1220 1205 | dep. Cairo arr. (9310 Sun. /|1910 0245, Sat. | 0415 
| 1710 1740 1726 | arr. Basra dep. T |1510 1600 4 
1810 1840 1825 | dep. Basra arr. 1410 1500 | 
2120 | 2120 | | arr. Bahrain dep. (2310 2245 0015 Tue 
4 (2220 2220 |¥ dep. Bahrain arr. |9210 | | 2145 2315 
Sat. 0305 Wed. 0305 Sun. 0100 (Fri. 0130 [Wed. 0115 | arr. Karachi dep. |1730 0910 1000 Sat. 11705 1835 
0505 | 0505 0300 Tue 0330 0315 | dep. Karachi arr. |1530 0710 1855 N/S |1505 1635 
0840 arr. Bombay dep. A 1435 
0940 dep. Bombay arr. 1355. 
0715 | arr. Delhi dep. /1310 
0815: | dep. Delhi arr. |1210 
0925 0955 1135 | arr. Calcutta dep. |0800 Sat. |0125 Wed.| 1310 | 
1025 1055 1235 | dep. Celeutts arr. /1950 N/S |0025 Sun.| 1210 
N/S 1405 N/S 12 arr. Colo ep. 
Sun. 0800 Thu. 0800 y dep. Colombo arr 
/S 1415 |IN/S 1455 |IN/S~ 1625 | arr. Rangoon dep. 2215 1000 ~=«- Fri. s at 
| on. 0700 pe 0700 Thu. 0700 | dep. Rangoon arr 2115 1830 N/S | 
. a» 
‘ 0925 0925 0925 | arr. Bangkok dep. [1635 1950 1705 
1025 | 1025 1025 | dep. 1535 1850 1605 
arr. Singapore p. 
Mon. 0715 Fr. 0715 | dep. Singapore arr. sed 
1445 1445 IN/S 1625 |IN/S-~ 1625 1625 | arr. Hongkong dep. {1130 Fri. [1445 1200 0900 Wed. /0900 Sat. | 
Tue. 0900 Sun. 0900 dep. Hongkong arr. 0920 0920 a} 
u. 4 
1300 1300 arr. Okinawa dep. 0420 Tue. | 0420 f 
Sat. 
| 1400 | 1400 dep. Okinawa arr. 0320 7/0320 Thu. 
v y 1910 * 1910 IJ arr. Tokyo dep. 2300 Mon. |2300 Wed. 
Fri. 
Effective BA 908 ex London on 4/1/52 BA909 ex Tokyo on 9/1/52 


BA 904 ex London on 1/1/52 


BA 768/769 only call at Bombay on alternate services. When Bombay is 


BA905 ex Hongkong on 11/1/52 


omitted 


Kastbound Arrival at Colombo will be advanced to 1255 
Westbound Departure from Colombo will be delayed to 1100 
Arrival at Karachi will be advanced to 1205 
BA 906/961 if calls are made at Saigon | 
Eastbound Arriva] at Hongkong will be delayed to 1625 
Westbound Arrival at Singapore will be delayed to 1700 


| 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


STERLING “FREE MARKET” 


Sterling futures will not again reach 
the low levels of recent months for 
some time. For mere technical reasons, 
the fluctuating or free market rate for 
sterling (official) will be strong than 
generally expected. For speculative and 
commercial circles will have to cover 
their commitments and buy unusually 
large amounts of sterling during the next 
few weeks. Thus it will be easy for the 
British authorities to start the free mar- 
ket with a strong sterling — stronger than 
the underlying position of sterling and 
of Britain’s balance of payments really 
are, 


A new weakness of the entire sterling 
position will become evident in the not 
too distant future although Churchill 
will not leave Washington empty handed, 


HONGKONG PASSENGERS’ 
LUGGAGE FOR 
UNITED STATES 


The following, issued by the American Con- 
sulate General in Hongkong, should be drawn 
to the attention of passengers travelling to 


‘the United States :— 


The U.S. Department of the Treasury has 
recently issued a warning that travellers ar- 
riving in the United States are encountering 
customs difficulties because of their purchase 
abroad of goods of Chinese origin. Under the 
Foreign Assets Control Regulations effective 
December 17th, 1950, as amended, goods of 
Chinese or North Korean origin, or goods of 
other origin which are merely processed from 
Chinese materials, may not be admitted into the 
United States without an import license by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York on behalf 
of the Department of the Treasury. Applica- 
tions for licenses will be favourably considered 
if the traveller can prove that there was no in- 
terest since December 17th, 1950, in the goods 


‘concerned on the part of persons or firms re- 


sident in Communist China or North Korea. 
This proof must be in the form of actual docu- 
ments or duly certified copies thereof showing 
that the goods were physieally out of China by 
December 17th, and devoid of Chinese interest 
since that date. Affidavits to that éffect from 
sellers in Hongkong are not considered to be 
adequate proof by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. In cases in which the traveller con- 
siders himself in a position to provide the neces- 
sary documentary proof to obtain a Treasury 
license, he may obtain application forms from 
this Consulate General or from the Customs au- 
thorities at the port of entry. 


The Foreign Assets Control Regulations are 
not designed to prevent the purchase of goods 
of wnurely of Hongkong or other non-Chinese 
origin. In case, in which the goods are Chinese 
in type, however, the traveller should obtain 
evidence from the vendor that they were in 
fact manufactured outside of China. 


The Foreign Assets Control Regulations have 
since August 15th, 1951, also applied to certain 
goods processed in Hongkong and_e elsewhere 
from raw materials originating in Communist 
China. Among such items are processed fou:!- 
stuffs, embroidered Chinese linens, and dyed 
textiles of various sorts. In doubtful cases it 
is recommended that the traveller discuss the 
the status of any goods he may be planning to 
purchase with the Shipping Section of the Con- 
sulate General. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that opinions expressed by the Consulate 
General as to the admissibility of any items 
are purely advisory, as the final decision rests 
with the Customs officials at the port of entry. 


The Foreign Assets Control Regulations con- 
cerning goods that have been in Communist 


- China since December 17th, 1950, are liberally 


interpreted in the case of househo'd effects and 
personal possessions of refugees from China, but 
it is understood that even in such cases import 
licenses must be obtained. 


even if he doesn’t discuss new U.S. aid 
in terms of dollars and cents. 


At the forthcoming Conference of Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers in London, 
other members of the sterling bloc will 
be reassured about the scope of fluctu- 
ations which will be tolerated by the 
Bank of England, The “fluctuating rate” 
will remain controlled. The authorities 
will intervene whenever excessive pres- 
sure appears on the market, The market 
will not really be “free’. The system 
of foreign exchange controls as such will 
continue, Transfer conditions will not 
greatly change, But in commercial trans- 
actions, British foreign traders and 
bankers will be able to act more freely 


than heretofore. They will, however, 
have to keep the Bank of England fully 
informed about their transactions in 
foreign exchange, 


The future official “free market’? quota- 
tions of sterling will depend less on free 
market movements than on continuous 
restrictions, controls and behind-the-scene 
Government intervention. Unofficial free 
markets in British sterling will continue 
to operate, The same applies to Trans- 
ferable Account Sterling. But rumors 
that other groups of commercial sterling, 
for instance bilateral sterling, will become 
usable as transferable sterling, at least 
amcng certain groups of countries, are 
not quite unjustified. Further changes 
of regulations especially in connection 
with the use of transferable sterling are 
likely. 


For 
incomparable 
service 
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DOLLAR & STERLING IN 1952 


Dollar inflation will not be stopped in 
1952. It will be curbed, kept under con- 
trol and inflationary pressures will be 
less than during last year. But price 
levels will again be on the rise—moderate. 
ly. Thus, the pressure on Western European 
currencies will be mitigated. They will 
also profit from the new inflow of dollar 
aid which will be considerable during 
the first quarter of 1952. It will exceed 
figures which are now officially quoted. 
Government agencies in Washington may 
and probably will, open up edditional 
sources of dollar supplies for Western 
Europe, including Great Britain, by 
placing large contracts for defense ma- 
terials abroad, 


The British government will continue 
its policy of credit restrictions or “The 
Butler Plan.” It will mean substantial 
“losses for holders of British securities 
and liquidation of inventories, British 
traders will have to be more aggressive 
in international competition than here- 
tofore. Mr, Butler will have to absorb 
new funds on the capital market for 
government financing, At the same time 
flight capital will not return to London 
to any great extent. The external posi- 
tion will again become vulnerable at a 
large stage. Flight from sterling will 
decline but only temporarily. 

Britain’s balance of trade and balance 
of payments will improve, But not 
enough to avoid further susbtantial de- 
ficits. The hope that in a short time 
large amounts of dollar loans will be 
given by the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and perhaps other 
financial institutions, is only justified 
to a small extent. Strong resistance in 


Congress against continuous dollar aid. 


must be expected. 


The effect of deflationary measures in 
Great Pritain and of new dollar aid will 
have faded away within a few months, 
The cumulative outflow of flight capital, 
on the other hand, will be strongly felt. 
A new critical stage may be avoided for 
several months, By next Spring a new 
critical stage will be reached. 

An attempt will be made to widen the 
opportunities for British traders who 
participate in international transit trade, 
even in transhipments, and to use avai- 
lable free market exchange. 


Dollar and sterling will go their own 
independent way. The underlying weak- 
ness of sterling wil. continue and it will 
remain more vulnerable than the dollar, 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKETS 


Review for the week December 24—29 


(holidays having been the days of De-. 
25 and 26):~— 


GOLD: Highest sd lowest .945 fine 
tael rates $324—321% equiv. to .99 fine 
tael and oz rates of resp. $339.42—836.54 
and $282.07—279.68. High and low per 
trading day: $324—322%; 323%—3214,; 
323-7/8—322; 323-5/8—321%. Opening 
. 822%, closing 321%. Macao and Canton 
-99 fine tael rates resp. $334—328% and 


$332—326. Crossrates US$42.40—41.70. 
Cif Macao contracts for 12,800 ozs at 
41.60—41.47. 


Tendency was easy. Local trading 
stock was around 150,000 taels. Interest 
for changeover, in favor of buyers. for 
10 taels $8.87. Tradings totaled 108,800 
or daily average 27,200 taels. Positions: 
88,900 taels per average day. Cash 
sales: 34,910 of which 15,210 listed of- 
ficially, 19,700 privately arranged. Ex- 
ports: 29,500 taels of which 17,500 to 
Singapore, 12,000 to Bangkok. Differen- 
ces for .99 fine bars $20—17% and 
$15.20—14.30 per tael for resp. local and 
Macao minted bars. Imports 14,000 
taels from Macao. Arrivals in Macao 
70,000 ozs. 


US$: Highest and lowest rates for 
US notes $666%—656%, DD 667—657, 
TT 6694—659, equiv. to crosses US$ 
2.39—2.428. Daily TT rates: $669%4— 
667; 668—664; 6654%2—659; 661%—659. 
Sales: oy US$1, 050,000, DD 570,000, 
notes 380,000. Tendency was easy. 


SILVER: Prices per tael $6.33—6.32, 
per dollar coin 4.06—4.05, per 5 small 
coins 3.14—3.13. Sales: 5000 taels, 7500 
dollar coins, no small coins. Tendency 
easy. Peking was making preparations 
to ship silver to Hongkong for disposal 


as foreign exchange resources of China 
were low. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore 


quoted $ 1.86—1.85, Manila 2.21—2.20, 


Bangkok .301, with sales resp. Mal.$ 
1% million, 180,000 pesos, 2% m. baht. 
Banknote rates per one unit in HK$: 
London 15.60—15.58, Australia 12.42, 
South Africa 15.60, India 1.16—1.15%, 
Ceylon 1.02, Malaya 1.818—1.815, Macao 
1.16—1.15, Canada 6.41—6.38, Manila 
2.24—2.23, Saigon .1265—.1245, Jakarta 
.80—.348, Bangkok .295—.294. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: 
yuan quoted $2675—2625 per 
sales TY 3 million. Gold and US$ rates 
for 100 in Taipeh resp. 99%—99 and 
974%2—97. People’s Bank of China yuan 
quoted per one million, for notes $202— 
198, DD Canton 219—217, DD Amoy 
198—196. Sales resp. PBY 70 million. 
125 m. and 150 m. Exchange with Can- 
ton in HK$ quoted 90 for 100 in Canton. 
Gold and US$ transfer with Shanvchai 
quoted resp. 844%—838% and 83—82%. 
Trend was steady to firm. 


Taiwan 
10,009, 


HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET 


During the year 1951 the local share 
market experienced several booms fol- 
lowing upon the reverses of the com- 
munists in Korea and the _ strength, 
ability and determination displayed by 


_ the US with the backing of the majority 


of UN. That the communists were 
unable to make their threats true, viz. 
to drive the UN out of Korea, became 
clear during the earlier months of this 
year. The local financial market has 
properly appraised this development and 
confidence returned to a previously very 
much agitated community. One credits 


the US here with all the necessary 
strength to annihilate the communists in 
Korea but it seems to be contrary to 
political concepts to do more than to 
contain the red flood somewhere north 
of the 38th parallel. But nobody dares 
hope that elsewhere in the Far East, 
where communist movements are engaged 
in militant actions, some semblance of 
peace will soon be restored; that however 
Hongkong is no longer in any danger, 
that is to say in danger to be attacked 
by the Chinese communists, is not 
doubted. 


The turnover of the local share market 
during the past year totalled $140,671,899 
against $60,108,912—an increase of 134%. 
Prices were higher and towards the end 
of the year they reached, in most cases, 
their records. There is still some room 
for further price appreciation. In De- 
cember turnover was as high as $14,414,- 
864 against $4,846,142 in December 1950 
—an increase of 197%%. And the trend 
continues firm in spite of the continuous 
upward movement in recent weeks. De- 
cember saw more activity and a better 
sentiment than in previous months; the 
monthly average in 1951 was $11.7 m. 
while December transactions aggregated 
almost $3 million more. 


BUSINESS DONE DURING DECEMBER 


Qty. of 
Shares 
Asia 624000 4604 4,200 
North Point Whaswes wid 10,800 
do kee 19,602 
1,000 
Rubber Companies 
17,417 
3,84b 
16 500 
18,200 
1,000 


| 
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COTTONS 
HONGKONG SHARE MARKET LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS ’ 
Closing quotations of last week were as grhaj 1.40 RUBBER COMPANIES. 
Peak Trame (F. Pd.) .............. 231, Dominion Rubber 3% 
Bank of East ‘Asia 126 Macao oa 6 12% Shanghai Kelantan 1.20 
SHIPPING STORES &c re 
H.K. & 102% MISCELLANEOUS SIN HUA st, 
ts Ra Wharves .............. 6:70 China Entertainments ............... 17 Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
‘De, lag 972 International Films ................. 80¢ 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.) .... 3 (Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Wheelocks Marsman, Investments 9/- Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
MINING tic kis Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


ALIL OVER THE WORLD 


Petroleum is one of Nature’s most versatile gifts to man but its secrets are not 
lightly won or easily distributed. 


SHELL is making a major contribution to progress by ‘shaping’ petroleum to 
our everyday needs and by providing a world-wide service of uniform excellence. 

In addition to such long-familiar products as SHELL Motor Spirit and Motor 
Oils, Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Diesel Fuels, Industrial Lubricants and Kerosene, 
Shell have developed new products of first rate importance, such as Teepol detergent 
(which for many purposes puts soap out of date), Ketone solvents (for lacquer 
finishes), Dutrex rubber plasticiser, Vapour Phase Inhibitor (a revolutionary method ¥ 


of preventing rust), Ammonium Sulphate fertiliser and numerous Insecticides for use 
in farm and garden. | 


SHELL also distribute : agents COLAS Bitumen Emulsion and PRICE’S 
Candles. 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. (S.C.) LTD. 
HONG KONG. 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS AND EXPORTS CLASSIFICATION LIST 


The following list of imports and exports has come into force on 1st January 1952. Merchants are required to specify 
both the item code number and the country code number as set out in the List when handing in the requisite forms to 


the Department of Commerce & Industry. 


The List is preceded by a table of Equivalent Weights and Measures. The List contains: 
(1) Classification of Countries (with code numbers from 1 to 48). . 
(2) Classification of Imports and Exports by Sections and Divisions (with code numbers for sections from 0 to 9, 


and for divisions from 00 to 94). 


‘ 


(3) Classification of Imports and Exports by Groups and Items (with groups from code number 001 to 941 and 


with items code numbers). 


The new procedure will mean some additional work for merchants as they have, when filling in the requisite declara- 
tions of imports and exports, to find out from the List the code numbers for the country of origin or destination and 
for the particular commodity to be imported or exported. The Department of Commerce & Industry will derive much 
advantage from the application of the new system as statistical compilation will prove much simpler and thus the regular 


publication of trade data will be prompt. 


EQUIVALENT WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


WEIGHT 
Chinese, with British equivalents 
1 tael —_ 1.33 
1 catty (16 taels) — 1.33 
1 picul (100 catties) = 133.33 
1 picul (100 catties) — 1.19 
1 picul (100 catties) _ 0.0595 
British, with Chinese equivalents 
1 ounce 
1 pound (16 ounces) _ 0.7 
112 pounds (1 hundredweight) an 64.081 
112 pounds (1 hundredweight) —_ 0.84 
2240 pounds (1 ton) — 16.804 
Metric, with British equivalents 
1 hectogramme — 3.527 
1 kilogramme (10 hectogrammes) _ 2.204 
1 metric ton (1000 kilogrammes) = 0.984 
British, with metric equivalents 
ond 0.283 
1 ounce 
1 pound (16 ounces) _ 0.453 
1 hundredweight (112 pounds) = 50.803 
1 ton (2240 pounds) _ 1.016 
Metric, with Chinese equivalents 
1 hectogramme = 2.645 
1 kilogramme (10 hectogrammes) a 1.653 
100 kilogrammes — 1.653 
1 metric ton = 16.53 
Chinese, with metric equivalents 
1 tael = 0.378 
1 catty (16 taels) _ 0.605 
1 picul (100 catties) ——— 


CAPACITY MEASURE 


1 litre = 0.22 

1 litre = 0.264 
1 Imperial gallon _ 4.546 
1 Imperial gallon _— 1.201 
1 U.S.A. gallon _ 3.785 
1 U.S.A. gallon —- 0.832 


SQUARE MEASURE 


1 square metre _ 10.764 
1 square metre = 1.196 
1 square foot = 0.093 
1 square yard == 0.836 


ounces 

pounds 

pounds 
hundredweight 
ton 


tael 
catty 
catties 
picul 
piculs 


ounces 
pounds 
ton 


hectogramme 
kilogramme 
kilogrammes 
metric tons 


taels 
catties 
piculs 
piculs 


hectogramme 
kiiogramme 
kilogrammes 


Imperial gallon 
U.S.A. gallon 
litres 
U.S.A. gallon 
litres 
Imperial gallon 


square feet 
square yards 
square metre 
square metre 


CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTRIES 


British Commonwealth 
Code No. 


1. United Kingdom 


Somaliland, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, 


Northern and 
South African 


Southern Rhodesia, 
Union, South West 


Africa, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 


Swaziland, 


Go!d Coast, 


Gambia, 


Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Protec- 
| torate, and Anglo-Egyptiah Sudan. 
includes Papua, New Guinea. 


aoc 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


15. 
19. 


20. 


includes Singapore (including Christ- 
' mas Island and Cocos Islands) and 
the Federation of Malaya (Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, 
Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, Perlis, Malacca, Penang and 
Province Wellesley). 
North Borneo (British) ....includes Sarawak, Brunei. 
Pakistan 


British Commonwealth, Other. includes Aden, Cyprus, Fiji, Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Mauritius, New Heb- 
rides, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
British Soomon Islands, Falkland 
Islands, Seychelles, British Guiana, 
Honduras, Bermuda, and British 
West Indies. 


Africa 


African Countries, Other ....includes Abyssinia, Algeria, Belgian 
Congo, Eritrea, French West and 
East Africa, Italian Somaliland, 
Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Moroc- 
co, Portuguese West and East 
Africa, Spanish West Africa, and 
Tunisia. 


America 
Central America ........... includes Cuba, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, French West Indies, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexi- 
co, Netherlands West Indies, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
Salvador, and U.S. Virgin Islands. 
includes Argentine, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, French 
Guiana, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 


Venezuela, and Dutch Guiana. 
Asia 

Burma 

China (excludihg Formosa) 

Formosa | 

live clue includes Vietnam (Cochinchina, An- 
nam, Tonkin), Laos and Cam- 
bodia 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea, North 

Korea, South 

Macao 

Philippines 

Thailand 

+ 

Asian countries, other ....includes Afghanistan, Arabia, Bhu- © 
tan, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Nepa!, 


Oman, Syria, Transjordan, Yemen, 
Ryukyu Islands, and French and 
Portuguese territories in India. 


= | 
| 
| 

. Canada 
. India 
9. 
10. 
| 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
| 29. 
30. 
on. 
34. | 
8 
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Europe 7 Machinery and transport equipment 
35. Belgium Machinery other than electric ............ 71 711010-716150 
36. Czechoslovakia Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 72 721010-721190 
38. France Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
39. Germany Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
40. Italy heating and lighting fixtures and fittings 8&1 811010-812045 
42. Norway Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 83 831010-831020 
45. U.S.S.R. Professional, scientific and controlling 
46. — instruments; photographic and optical 
goods, watches and clocks .............. 86 861010-864020 
cand inland, Greece, 9 Miscellaneous transactions and commodities, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food ................ 92  921010-921090 
mania, Spain, Trieste, Turkey and Gold and specie ........ 94 941010-941050 
Yugoslavia. 
CLASSIFICATION BY 
SECTIONS AND DIVISIONS SECTIONS, DIVISIONS, GROUPS & ITEMS 
Section Division en SECTION 0: FOOD 
0 Food DIVISION 00 — LIVE ANIMALS 
Live animals, chiefly for food ............ 00 001010-001090 
,Meat and meat preparations .............. 01 011010-013090 GROUE Ne. 008 Live for N 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .......... 02 021010-029090 001 010 Bovine cattle, including buffaloes .......... 0. 
Cereals and cereal preparations 04 041010-048090 001 030 Swine 
Sugar and sugar preparations ............ 06 061010-062010 Live animals (chiefly for food), 0.0.8. 
DIVISION 01 — MEAT AND MEAT PREPARATIONS 
Feeding stuff for animals (not including un- GROUP No. 011 Meat: fresh, chilled or frozen 
6 08 081010-081090 011 010 Meat of bovine cattle (beef, veal) ........ Lb. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .......... 09 091010-099094 011 020 Meat of sheep or lambs (mutton, lamb) .... - 
1 
ll 111010-112046 11 090 Fresh, chilied or frozen meat, n.e.s. (including 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures ...... 12 121011-122933 edib.e offais, horsemeat and game) ......... 
2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels GROUP No. 012 Meat: dried, salted or smoked, not canned 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ..... 2] 211010-212010 012 O11 Lb. 
Crude rubber, including synthetic and re- 012 O13 POFK 
claimed ..... 28  281011-231042 020 Smoked, dried or salted beef and veal .... 
Pulp and waste paper ...........esese00. 25  261010-251050 GROUP No. 013 Meat canned and meat preparations, canned 
Textile fibres (not manufactured into yarn, and not canned : a ; : 
thread or fabrics) and waste .......... 26 261010-267010 013 010 Sausages of ali kinds not in airtight containers. Lb. 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, ex- V13 020 Meat extracts and meat preparations in airtignt 
cluding coa.:, petroleum and precious stones 27 271010-272190 containers, including sausages) 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap ........ 28 281010-285020 013 090 Meat extracts and preparations of meat, not 
Animal and vegetabie crude materials, in airtight containers, n.e.s. (including 
3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials DIVISION 02 — DAIRY PRODUCTS, EGGS AND HONEY 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and_ related GROUP No. 021 Milk and cream, fresh 
ch canes 31 311011-313094 021 010 Milk and cream, fresh and sterilized (including 
butvermuk, sKim muik, sour cream and whey) Lb. 
4 A 
fate GROUP No. 022 Milk and cream: evaporated, condensed or 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential dried 
oils), fats, greases and derivatives ...... 41 411010-413040 022 O11 Milk and cream (including buttermilk, skim 
5 Chemicals - miik and whey) evaporated (in liquid or ~ 
$11910-612090 022 012 Milk and cream (including buttermilk, skim 
ae de tanning and colouring materials 53 531011-533035 022 020 Milk and cream (including butte:milk, skim 
le icinal and pharmaceutical products va 54 541010-541092 milk and whey), dry (in solid form, such as 
and preparations 55 551011-552030 GROUP No. 023 Butter 
erti izers, manu actur 56 561011-561090 023 O11 Butter, fresh, whether salted or not, including 
6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material GROUP No. 024 Cheese 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., and 024 010 ten Lb. 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 025 021 Eggs not in the shell, dried (including yolks 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 64 641010-642090 025 022 Eggs not in the sheil, liquid (including frozen) | a 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and GROUP No. 026 Natural honey 
minera 66 661010-666020 GROUP No. 029 Miscellaneous dairy products 
liver, piatinum, gems & Jewellery 67 671010-673020 029 090 Dairy products, n.e.s. (ice cream, ice cream 
68 681010-689020 powders, malted milk compounds and mix- 
Manufactures of metals .............se0: “69 691010-699292 tures, dehydrated products, etc.) .......... Lp. 
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DIVISION 03 — FISH AND FISH PREPARATIONS 


GROUP No. 031 
031 011 
031 012 
031 013 
031 014 
031 020 


031 031 


031 032 


GROUP No. 032 
032 011 


032 012 
032 020 


Fish: ‘fresh or simply preserved 
Marine fish, fresh, chilled or frozen .......... 
Fresh water fish, fresh, chilled or frozen 
Fish, salted, dried or smoked, but not further 
prepared, excluding sharks’ fins and cuttle- 
Crustacea and molluscs (including edible 
marine vegetables) fresh, chiiled or frozen. 
Crustacea and molluscs (including ’ edible 
marine vegetables) salted, dried or pickled. 
Fish and fish preparations, canned or not 
Fish, fish products, crustacea and molluscs, 
in airtight containers, imported ........ 
Fish, fish products, crustacea and molluscs, in 
airtight containers, locally canned ........ 
Fish products (including caviar and substitutes 
for caviar), fish preparations, n.e.s., not in 
Birtight Comtaimers 


DIVISION 04 — CEREALS AND CEREALS PREPARATIONS 


GROUP No. 041 
041 010 
GROUP No. 042 
042 010 
042 021 


042 022 

042 023 

042 024 

042 025 
GROUP No. 043 

043 010 
GROUP No. 044 

044 010 
GROUP No. 045 


045 010 
045 020 
045 090 
GROUP No. 046 
046 010 


GROUP No. 047 
047 010 
047 
047 090 

GROUP No. 048 
048 010 


048 020 
048 
048 040 


048 090 


Wheat, unmilled 

Wheat and spelt (including meslin), unmilled. 

Rice 

Rice, white, including polished (other than 

Rice, white, broken ........6. 

Barley, unmilled 

Maize (corn), unmilled 

Cereals, unmilled, other than wheat, rice, 
bariey and maize 


Rye, unmiulied§........ 
Wheat flour 


Meai and tlour of wheat and spelt (including 
Cereais, milled, except wheat flour 
Meal and flour Of TYG 
Meai and oi maize (corn) ............ 
Meai and tlour of cereals, m.e.8. .......... 
Cereal preparations 
Groats, selmolina and cereals: flaked, pearled 
or prepared in a manner not eisewnere 
speciued (“prepared breaxiast toods’’) 
Ma.t (excluding mait extracts and malt flour). 
Macaroni, spaghetti, noodies, vermicelli and 
Bakery products, n.e.s. (bread, biscuits, cakes, 
Cereai preparations tor iood, n.e.s. (including 
mait eatracts and mait Mour)  ............ 


DIVISION 05 — FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


GROUP No, 051 


051 010 
051 020 
051 030 
051 040 
051 050 
051 060 


061 070 


GROUP No. 052 
052 010 
GROUP No. 053 
053 011 


053 012 


053 021 


053 022 


063 031 


Fruits and nuts, fresh (not including oil 
nuts) 
Oranges, tangerines and mandarines ...... 
Bananas and p.antains, fresh .............. 
Other fresh fruits, n.e.s. (e.g., melons, pine- 
apples, figs, berries, olives, etc.) .......... 
Edib.e nuts (inciuding fresh coconuts), other 
than nuts cnietiy used for tne extracting 
Dried fruits 
Dried fruits, including artificially dehydrated 
Fruits preserved and fruit preparations 
Preserved fruits: whole or in pieces with or 


without added sugar, whether in airtight 


containers or not, imported § .............. 
Preserved fruits; whole or in pieces with or 
without added sugar, whether in airtight 
containers or not, locally prepared or 
Fruits, fruit peel, parts of plants, drained, 
glaced or -crystallized, — or not, 
Fruits, fruit peel, segte of plants, drained, 
glaced or crystallized, flavoured or not 
locally prepared or preserved b's 
Jams, marmalades, fruit jellies, fruit pulps 
and pastes, whether in airtight containers 


Cwt. 


Cwt. 


Cwt. 


Unit 
052 032 Jams, marmalades, fruit jellies, fruit pulps 
and pastes, whether in airtight containers or 
not, locally prepared or preserved ....... ‘ 
053 041 Fruit juices, unfermented, whether frozen or 
not (including syrups and natural fruit 
053 042 Fruit juices, unfermented, whether frozen or 
not (including syrups and natural fruit 
flavours), locally prepared 
GROUP No. 054 Fresh and dry vegetables, roots and tubers, 
not including artificially dehydrated 
054 010 Potatoes, not including sweet potatoes ... Cwt. 
054 020 Beans, peas, lentils and other legumes 
(pulses), dry, including split ............ 
054 031 Lb. 
054 032 Crude vegetable products used chiefly as 
materials for human food (e.g., manioc, 
arrowroot, sugar beets, sugar-cane), n.e.s. aa 
064 090 Fresh vegetables chiefly for human foed, 
n.e.s. (including sweet potatoes, fresh beans, 
GROUP No. 055 Vegetables preserved and vegetable 
preparations 
055 012 Vegetables dehydrated (excluding mushrooms) re 
055 021 Ginger, preserved in liquid, in airtight con- 
055 022 Ginger, preserved (dry), in airtight cohtainers ad 
055 023 Vegetables preserved or prepared (except 
dehydrated) in airtight containers (including 
soups and vegetables juices) n.e.s. .... 
055 032 Hops’, hop cones and lupulin ............. 
055 033 Ginger preserved in liquid, not in airtight 
0565 034 Ginger preserved (dry), not in airtight 
055 035 Vegetables preserved oor prepared (except 
frozen, dehydrated or in brine), not in air- 
055 040 Flour and flakes of potatoes, fruits and veget- 
ables (includ‘ng sago, tapioca and otuner 
starches prepared for use as food) ........ - 
DIVISION 06 — SUGAR AND SUGAR PREPARATIONS 
GROUP No. 061 Sugar 
061 010 Beet sugar and cane sugar, not refined ...... Cwt. 
061 020 Beet sugar and cane sugar, refined ........ - 
061 040 Syrup and molasses, edible ...............- Lb. 
061 090 Other sugars and syrups, n.e.s. (e.g., lactose, 
maltose, g.:ucose, maple sugar and maple 
syrup, invert sugars and levulose, artificial 
GROUP No. 062 Sugar preparations 
062 010 Sugar confectionery and other sugar pre- 
tions (except ohoco.ate confectionery) .... Lb. 


DIVISION 07 — COFFEE, TEA, COCOA, SPICES, AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


GROUP No. 071 Coffee 


vil 020 Coffee roasted, including ground ............ 
071 030 Coffee extracts, coffee essences and similar 
preparations containing coffee §.......... 
GROUP No. 072 Coéoa 
072 030 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste 
GROUP Neo. 073 Chocolate and chocolate preparations 
073 010 Chocolate and choco.ate preparations (includ- 
ing chocolate confectionery) .............. Lb. 
GROUP No. 074 Tea and Mate 
074 012 Tea, other than China a 
GROUP No. 075 Spices 
075 010 Pepper and pimento, whether unground, ground 


075 020 Spices, except pepper and pimento, whether 
unground, ground or otherwise prepared ¥ 


DIVISION 08 — FEEDING STUFF FOR ANIMALS 
(NOT INCLUDING UNMILLED CEREALS) 


GROUP No. 081 Feeding stuff for animals (not including 
unmilled cereals) 


081 010 Hay and fodder, green and dry (including 
081 030 Oil-seed cake and meal and other vexetable 
081 090 Food wastes, n.e.s., and prepared animal food, 


Unit 
Lb. 
Cwt. 
Cwt. 
Cwt. 
Cwt. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
_ 
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DIVISION 09 — MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PREPARATIONS DIVISION 24 — WOOD, LUMBER AND CORK 
Unit Unit 
GROUP No. 091 Margarine and shortenings GROUP No. 241 Fuelwood and charcoal 
091 010 Margarine: animal, vegetable, or mixed Lb. 241 010 Fuelwood (including sawdust) .............. Cwt. 
091 022. Shortenings, lard substitutes and _ similar GROUP No. 242 Wood in the round 
GROUP No. 099 Miscellaneous food preparations, n.e.s. 242 021 American pine (Douglas fir, Oregon pine) Cu. ft. 
099 091 Vinegar for domestic use or for use in food 242 022 
cnr 066050664 Imp. gal. 242 023 Sawlogs and veneer logs—conifer, n.e.8. 
099 092 Sauce, other than SOF ee 242 031 Teak wood 
099 093 chi ds 242 032 Primary hardwoods (Balau, Yacal, Billian, 
242 033 Secondary hardwoods (Camphorwood, Sandal- 
SECTION 1: BEVERAGES AND TOBACCO wood, Keruing (Yang), Kapor, Kempas) co “aoe 
DIVISION 11 — BEVERAGES 242 034 Timber for match-making (Terentang, Jelu- 
GROUP No. 111 Water and other non-alcoholic beverages tong, Poplar, Aspen, Cotton-wood) ...... aT 
111 010 Non-aleoholic beverages and waters (not 242 035 Light hardwoods (Gagil, Seraya, Merantis 
GROUP No. 112 Alcoholic beverages 242 036 Sawlogs and veneer logs—non-conifer, n.e.s 
112 012 242 040 Pitprops (mine timber) 
112 013 Wines, including grape must, n.  Sgeppecinig 2 tee. ee 242 090 Poles, piling, posts and other wood in the 
112 020 Cider and fermented fruit juices, n.e.s. .. 
112 030 Beer (including ale, stout, porter) and othat GROUP No. 243 Wood shaped or simply worked 
fermented cereal beverages Yeu 243 010 Railway sleepers (ties) whether sawn or not .. No. 
112 041 243 021 American pine (Douglas fir, Oregon pine) .. Cu. ft. 
112 043 243 023 Lumber, sawn, planed or dressed—conifer, 
112 045 Distilled alcoholic beverages, foreign, n.e.s. pa oi 243 031 Primary hardwoods (Balau, Yacal, Billian, 
112 046 Distilled alcoholic beverages, Chinese type .. Selengan, Batu, etc.) peecosien 
DIVISION 12 — TOBACCO AND TOBACCO MANUFACTURES weed, Keruing Sager, 
GROUP No. 121 Tobacco unmanufactured 243 033 Light - Seah (Gagil, Seraya, Merantis, 
121 011 Tobacco leaf, including stemmed eee Lb. 943 034 Teak wood (conversions and squares) 
121 012 Tobacco stems, trimmings, shorts and other 243 035 Lamber sawn, planed or dressed—non- 
GROUP No. 122 Tobacco manufactures 
122 010 Cigars and cheroots ..... Lb 
WATS ANG CNETOOTS GROUP No. 244 Cork, raw 
122 021 Cigarettes of local manufacture ....... Lb. 
122 022 Cigarettes, imported 
122 031 ge ane peatenel, foreign (including pipe DIVISION 25 — PULP AND WASTE PAPER 
122 032 Tobacco, prepared, Chinese type PRT as GROUP No. 251 Pulp and waste paper vee 
122 033 Tobacco, manufactured for human consump- 251 010 Paper waste and old paper = ...--++++++++++: 
251 050 Chemical pulp of straw, of fibres and of rags. po 
SECTION 2: CRUDE MATERIALS, INEDIBLE, 
EXCEPT MINERAL FUELS DIVISION 26 — TEXTILE FIBRES (NOT MANUFACTURED 
(This section includes also processed materials which, according INTO YARN, THREAD OR FABRICS), AND WASTE 
to the usual trade practices, are handled as crude materials) f 
GROUP No. 261 Silk ea 
DIVISIONS 21 — HIDES, SKINS AND FUR SKINS, UNDRESSED 261 010 Silkworm cocoons 
GROUP No. 211 Hid ki f 261 020 Unreelable cocoons and — secsou wastes, 
frisons, silk thread waste and silk noils 
211 010 Hides of cattle, buffaloes, horses, mules and 261 030 Raw silk (not thrown) in hanks or in skeins a 
GROUP No. 262 Wool and other animal hair 
211 050 262 010 Sheep’s and lambs’ wool, greasy or back 
‘GROUP No. 212 Fur skins, undressed 262 020 Sheep’s and lambs’ wool, scoured, whether or 
212 010 Fur skins, undressed (including astrakhan, 962 030 
l ] ine ani 
skine “sal Lb. hair) suitable for spinning, other than wool. Lb. 
262 040 * Fine animal hair, not suitable for spinning 
DIVISION 22 — OIL SEEDS, OIL NUTS AND OIL KERNELS (beaver, hare, rabbit) .......-...eeeeeeeee os 
“GROUP No. 221 Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 262 050 Horse hair and other coaree hair (except hogs’ 
221 012 Groundnuts (peanuts), shelled .............. 262 060 Wool shoddy 
221 020 262 071 Wool or fine hair, carded or combed, exclud- 
221 050 262 080 Waste of wool and of other animal hair 
221 070 daw 263 O11 Raw cotton, other than linters, of Brazilian 
221 092 OS” 263 012 Raw cotton, other than linters, of Egyptian 
221 093 Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels, n.e.s. - 263 013 Raw cotton, other than linters, of Indian 
RECLAIMED AND SCRAP 263 014 Raw cotton, other than linters, of Pakistan 
and scrap _ ae 263 015 Raw cotton, other than linters, of Turkish 
231 012 Crepe rubber ...... ae 263 016 Raw cotton, other than linters, of U.S.A. 
similar natural 263 017 Raw cotton, other than linters, of other origin 
(Factis) 263 030 Cotton mill waste and devilled waste, 
231 030 Reclaimed rubber ...... not further manufactured 
231 041 Waste and scrap rubber tires 263 040 Cotton, carded or 
231 042 Waste and scrap rubber (including worn out GROUP No. 264 Jute 
articles of rubberized fabrics), n.e.s. . = 264 010 Jute, including jute cuttings and waste .... Gwt, 
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265 except cotton and jute 291 094 Feathers (except ornamental feathers) ...... > 
x and flax tow and waste ...:........... wt 291 095 Animal products used in medicine and 
265 020 Hemp and hemp tow and waste (cannabis ee 
sativa and crotalaria juncea) ......:... - 291 096 Materials of animal origin, inedible, n.e.s., 
265 030 Ramie and ramie tow and waste ............ ae (intestines, stomachs, hair, bird skins, fish 
265 040 Sisal and other fibres of the agave family .. eggs, not for food) 
265 050 Manila hemp (abaca) ....... GROUP No. 292 Crude vegetable materials, inedible, n.e.s. 
266 012 Waste of synthetic fibres ................ oe _. and tanning, whether ground or not n.e.s. °° 
GROUP No. 267 Waste materials from textile fabrics 021 Pine resin 
967 010 Waste materials from textile fabrics, includ- 292 022 Gums for varnishes and lacquers ............ ms 
Cwt. 292 023 Natural gums, resins and balsam, n.e.s. 
292 031 Rattan canes, core and pee] ................ ee 
DIVISION 27 — CRUDE FERTILIZERS AND CRUDE MATERIALS er 
EXCLUDING COAL, PETROLEUM AND PRECIOUS STONES 292 033 Bamboo (CAMEOS 
271 010 Natural fertilizers of animal or vegetable 292 035 Bamboo poles CP PO eeeeeorereseerseseeesecens 9 
origin, not chemically treated ............ Cwt. 292 036 Vegetable materials for plaiting (e.g. for 
fertiliser materials and precious 292 044 — flowers parts of Ante, 
(not included in items 292 041 to 292 043) .. 
272 030 Gravel and crushed stone (including macadam) “ 292 060 Bulbs, tubers and rhizomes of flowering or of 
272 041 foliage plants; cuttings, slips, live trees and 
272 050 Salt (including salt put up for retail 292 070 ee 
272 071 s iat Lb (except dyeing and tanning extracts) and 
272 73 Natural abrasives, n.e.s. sore rerererenves Cwt. SECTION 3 : MINERIAL FUELS, LUBRICANTS AND 
272 080 per monumental (dimension) stone, RELATED MATERIALS 
272 110 Stone for in du strial uses, exeent dimension DIVISION 31 AND 
272 120 Asbestos, crude, washed or ground ........ 2 GROUP No. 311 Coal, coke and briquettes 
272 130 Mica, uncut or unmanufactured, in sheets or 311 010 Coal 40% Cwt. 
ew 311 030 Briquettes of coal, lignite, coke or peat ...... 
272 140 Feldspar, fluorspar, cryolite and chiolite .... va GROUP No. 312 Petroleum, crude and partly refined 
72 150 312 010 Crude petroleum and petroleum partly refined 
272 160 Graphite, natural .......... for further refining (including natural 
272 190 Non-metallic minerals, crude, n.e.s. ...... pach Cwt. 
GROUP No. 313 Petroleum products 
DIVISION 28 — METALLIFERROUS ORES AND METAL SCRAP 313 011 Motor spirit (gasoline and other light oils for 
GROUP No. 281 Iron ore similar purposes) ake Imp. gal. 
pt pyrites not 
313 021 Lamp oil, illuminating kerosene,’ tractor 
282 010 Cwt. 313 022 Petroleum white spirit and other special 
GROUP No. 283 Ore of non-ferrous base metals and 
concentrates . 313 031 Gas oil, diesel fuel, distillate stove oil ..... . Ton 
283 010 Copper ore and concentrates Cwt. 313 032 
283 020 Nickel ore and concentrates ...............-. ste 313 041 Imp. gal. 
283 030 Bauxite (aluminium ore) and concentrates 313 042 Lb. 
283 040 Lead ore and concentrates ............ee0: a 313 043 Other mineral oils and blended oils (electric 
283 050 Zine ore and concentrates insulating oils, tedhnical white oils, 
283 060 Tin ore and concentrates ........... white treatment 
922 etc.), comyounced. oils containing anima 
og: 313 051 Petroleum je !y, petrolatum or vaseline ...... Lb. 
283 110 Tungsten ore and concentrates ............ pa 818 052 Paraffin waxes 
ona 109 he 313 053 Lignite wax and other mineral waxes ........ - 
283 192 Ores one concentrates of non-ferrous base 313 091 ee Pek Perr re Cwt. 
85 19: erro-ailoy ores and concentrates, n.e.s. .. os ‘blown’ or oxidised grades) .............--. a 
GROUP No. 284 Non-ferrous metal scrap 313 093 Bitumen cutbacks and emulsions ............ “a 
284 O11 Cwt 213 )94 Resin, coke of petroleum and other by-products 
284 012 “A of petroleum and oil shale (including mix- 
284 013 tures with asphalt), n.e.s., not chemica's 
284 016 Scrap of non-ferrous base metals, n.e.s. .... i SECTION 4 : ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE OILS AND FATS 
GROUP No. 285 Silver and platinum ores DIVISION 41 — ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE OILS (NOT 
285 ESSENTIAL OILS), FATS, GREASES AND DERIVATIVES 
285 010 Ores and ore concentrates of silver ........ Lb. a 
285 020 Ores and ore concentrates of platinum and GROUP No. 411 Animal ois and fats 
411 010 Oils from fish and marine animals .......... Cwt. 
411 020 Animal oils, fats and greases, excluding lard we 
DIVISION 29 — ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE CRUDE GROUP No. 412 Vegetable oils 
GROUP No. 291 Crude animal materials, inedible, n.e.s. 412 20 
291 012 Bones, horns, hoofs, claws and similar products 412 040 Groundnut (peanut) oil 


Ww 
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412 
412 
412 
412 
412 
412 
412 
412 


080 
110 
120 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 


GROUP No. 413 


413 
413 
413 
413 
413 


413 


010 
020 
031 
032 
033 


040 


Castor oil 
Tung oil 


Rapeseed oil 
Sesamum oil 
Teaseed oil 
Oils from seeds, nuts and kernels, n.e.s. 
Oils and fats processed, and waxes of 
animal or vegetable origin 
Oils, oxidized, blown or boiled 
Hydrogenated oils and fats 
Oleo-stearine 
Acid oils and fatty acids 


Solid residues from the treatment of oils and 


fats, n.e.s. 


see 


SECTION 5 : CHEMICALS 


eee 6666 6 


DIVISION 51 — CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS 
GROUP No. 5ll 


511 


511 
511 
511 
511 
511 
511 
511 
511 
511 
511 


010 


030 
040 
091 
092 
093 
094 
095 
096 
097 
099 


GROUP NO. 


512 


010 


512 020 
512 040 
512 090 


512 


Inorganic chemicals 
Inorganic acids and anhydrides (e.g., nitric, 
sulphuric, hydrochloric acids) 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) 
Sodium carbonate (soda ash) 
Sodium borate (refined borax) 
Dinitrochlorobenzene 
Sodium  hydrosulphite 
Inorganic compounds and chemical elements, 

Organic chemicals 

Aliphatic and other organic acids and 
anhydrides (e.g., acetic acid, tartaric acid, 
citric acid) 

Pure alcohol 

Organic compounds, n.e.s. (including complex 
function alcohols and acids) 


DIVISION 52 — MINERAL TAR AND CRUDE CHEMICALS 


FROM 


COAL, PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


GROUP No. 521 Mineral tar and crude chemicals from coal, 


521 010 
521 021 


521 022 


DIVISION 53 — DYEING, TANNING, AND COLOURING 


petroleum and natural gas 
Tar oils and other crude chemicals from 
petroleum and natural gas 
Tar oils and other crude chemicals from coal, 
ipcluding coal-tar pitch 


MATERIALS 


GROUP No. 531 Coal-tar dyes 
531 O11 
531 012 


GROUP No. 532 Dyeing and tanning extracts, and synthetic 


532 010 


552 020 


532 030 
GROUP No. 


533 O11 
533 012 
533 013 


533 


014 


533 015 


533 
533 


016 


020 


533 031 
533 032 


533 
533 


533 


033 
034 


035 


Coal-tar dyestuffs, other than indigo ........ 
Indigo, natural and synthetic ................ 


tanning materials 
Dyeing extracts (vegetable and animal except 


Tanning extracts, except synthetic tanning 
materials 


Synthetic tanning materials .............. 
533 Pigments, paints, varnishes, and related 
materials 


Mineral and vegetable blacks, n.e.s. 
Metallic powders, prepared as colours ...... 
Colouring materials, including distempers, 

other than of coal-tar origin, n.e.s. 
Lacquers and varnishes, imported .......... 
Lacquers and varnishes, locally manufactured 
Prepared paints, enamels, and mastics, f.e.s., 

Prepared paints, enamels, and mastics, n.e.s., 


DIVISION 54 — MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 


PRODUCTS 


GROUP No. 541 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 


541 


010 


541 021 
541 022 


541 
541 
541 
541 


023 
031 
032 
041 


Vitamins and vitamin preparations 
Bacteriological products, n.e.s. 
Sulphonamides (“‘Sulpha”’ drugs) 
Opium alkaloids 


Unit 
541 044 Anti-mislarial droge ......................... 
541 091 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products n.e.s. 

(of Chihese manufacture) ................ -- 
541 092 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products, n.e.s. 


DIVISION 55 — ESSENTIAL OILS AND PERFUME MATERIALS; 
TOILET, POLISHING AND CLEANSING PREPARATIONS 
GROUP No. 551 Essential oils, perfume and flavour materials 


551 012 Essential vegetable oils, excluding cassia oil Lb. 
551 020 Synthetic perfume and flavour materials and 
concentrates, afd enfleurage greases and 
mixtures of alcohol and essential oils ...... — 
GROUP No. 552 Perfumery, cosmetics, soaps and cleansing 
and polishing preparations 
552 013 Dentifrices, tooth pastes dnd powders ...... oo 
552 014 Toilet preparations, n.e.s. (including shaving 
soaps and creams, but not toilet soaps) .... _- 
552 021 Toilet soaps and medicinal soaps ............ Lb. 
552 022 Washing soaps and cleansing preparations in 
552 030 _ Waxes, polishes, pastes, powders and similar 
preparations for polishing and preserving 
leather, wood, metal, glass or other materials -- 
DIVISION 56 — FERTILIZERS, MANUFACTURED 
GROUP No. 561 Fertilizers, manufactured 
561 011 Synthetic nitrates of sodium, calcium and 
561 012 Nitrogenous fertilizers and nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer materials (other than natural), n.e.s. on 
561 020 Phosphatic fertilizers and phosphatic fertilizer 


materials (other than natural) including 
superphosphates and basic slag 


561 030 Potassic fertilizers and potassic fertilizer 
materials except crude potash salts ........ a 
561 090 Fertilizers, n.e.s., including mixed fertilizers 


DIVISION 59 — EXPLOSIVES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS 
GROUP No. 591 Explosives 


591 011 Propellent powders, and prepared high explo- 
591 020 Fuses, primers and detonators ............ -- 
591 030 Pyrotechnical articles (fireworks) ......... 
GROUP No. 599 Miscellaneous chemical materials and products 
599 O11 Acrylic resins including polymethyl methacry- 
late (perspex, catalin, diakon, lucite, 
599 012 Polystyrene and _  poly-dichlorostyrene wa 
trene, styroflex, styron, styramic HT) ...«.. - 
599 013 Cellulose acetate and aceto-butyrate bitin 
599 014 Formaldehyde resins including phenol form- 


aldehyde (P.F.), urea-formaldehyde (U.F.) 
and melamine - formaldehyde (bakelite, 
resart, beetle, scarab, ural, melantine, 


KOO O15 - Plasticized nitrocellulose (celluloid, pyroxylin) 
599 016 Vinyl .resins including polyvinyl chloride 


(PVC), polyvinyl] acetate (PVA) and acetals 
(vinylite, vinidur, astralon, vinyon, formvar, 


599 O17 Synthetic plastic materials, n.e.s. .......... on 
599 022 Insecticides, fungicides, including sheep and 

cattle dressings and similar preparations .. ua 
599 030 Starches, starchy substances, gluten and 

gluten flour (fot for food) ................ Cwt. 
500 040 Casein, albumen, gelatin, glue and dressings a 
599 090 Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... — 


SECTION 6 : MANUFACTURED GOODS CLASSIFIED CHIEFLY 
BY MATERIALS 


DIVISION 61 — LEATHER, LEATHER MANUFACTURES, N.E.S. 
AND DRESSED FURS 
GROUP No. 611 Leather 


611 020 Reconstituted and artificial leather containing 
Teather or leather fibre 


GROUP No. 612 Manufactures of leather, n.e.s. 


612 010 Machine leather be'ting and other articles of 
leather for use in machinery ........... — 
612 030 Uppers, legs and other prepared parts of foot- 
612 090 Manufactures of leather, n.e.s. (not handbags, 


wallets & similar articles) ................ 
GROUP No. 613 Furs, dressed or dressed-and-dyed 


613 010 Furs, dressed or dressed-and-dyed, not made 
up into articles of clothing 


Unit 
inese manufacture) ...... — 
‘went Cwt 
Waxes of animal or vegetable origin .......... - 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
. Imp. gal. 
Lb. 
sal. de 
| 
Cwt. 
n 
gal. 
ga!. 
, Cwt. 
t. 
| Lb. 
Cwt. 
Lb. 
| 
t. 
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DIVISION 62 — RUBBER MANUFACTURES, N.E.S. 
GROUP No. 621 Rubber fabricated materials 


621 


GROUP No. 629 


629 
629 
629 
629 
629 
629 


629 
629 


DIVISION 
GROUP No. 631 


631 
631 


GROUP No. 632 


632 
632 


632 


GROUP No. 633 


633 
633 
633 


GROUP 
641 
641 


641 
641 


GROUP 
651 
651 


010 


O11 
012 
013 
014 
015 
016 


020 
090 


010 
020 


030 
090 


10 
030 


090 


010 
091 
092 


No. 
010 
020 


031 
032 


040 
050 
060 


070 


080 
110 
120 
190 
No. 


010 


020 


2 030 


090 


Rubber fabricated materials (eg. pastes, 
plates, sheets, —_ threads and tubes of 

Rubber manuf actured articles, n.e.s. 

Rubber tyres, motor ......... 

Rubber tyres, bicycle 

Rubber tyres, other than motor and bicycle: ve 

Inner tubes for tyres, motor ..........s65. 

Inner tubes for tyres, bicycle 


Inner tubes for tyres, other than motor and 
Hygienic, medical and surgical articles of 
rubber (not including tubes) .............. 
Manufactures of soft and hard rubber, n.e.s. 


63 — WOOD AND CORK MANUFACTURES 


(EXCLUDING FURNITURE) 
Veneers, plywood, boards, artificial or 
reconstituted wood and other wood, 
worked, n.e.s. 
Veneer sheets 
Plywood, 
sheets 
Fibreboard (not paperboards) 
Artificial or reconstituted wood in sheets, in 
blocks, in boards (except fibreboards) or 
the like (shavings or sawdust agglomerated 
with natural or artificial resins or with other 
organic binding substances) and other wood 
simply shaped or worked, n.e.s. 
Wood manufactures, n.e.s. 
Boxes, cases, crates and parts thereof ...... 
Builders’ wood-work (including doors, blocks 
and strips for parquet and other flooring, 
and ready-cut wooden parts of buildings 
with or without fittings and accessories), 
Manufactures’ of wood, n.e.s. 
Cork manufactures 
Agglomerated cork materials 
Cork materials for building and insulation .. 
Articles made of natural or agglomerated cork 


including wood faced with veneer 


DIVISION 64 — PAPER, PAPERBOARDS AND 


MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


641 Paper and paperboard 


642 


Newsprint paper 
Printing and writing papers 
sheets other than newsprint 
Kraft paper 
Common packing and wrapping paper other 
than kraft paper 
Paperboard (eardboard), including corrugated 
cardboard, but not including building board 
Building board of paper or of pulp, not im- 
pregnated 
Paper and cardboard, bituminized or amphalt- 
ed, including reinforced and coated with 
graphite in imitation of slate .............. 
Paper and paperboard, coated impregnated, 
vulcanized, etc., other than bituminized or 
Wallpaper, including incrusta 
Cigarette paper 
Blotting paper and filter paper 
Paper and paperboard, M.€.8. 
Articles made of pulp, of paper and of 
paperboard 
Paper bags, cardboard boxes and other con- 
tainers of paper or cardboard .............. 
Envelopes, paper in boxes, packets, etc. ...... 
Exercise books, registers, albums and other 
manufactures of writing paper ............ 
Articles of pulp, of paper and of paperboard, 
n.@.s. 


DIVISION 65 — TEXTILE YARNS, FABRICS, AND 
MADE-UP ARTICLES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


No. 651 Textile yarn and thread 


O11 
O12 


015 
014 
015 


021 
022 


023 


Thrown silk, of silk mixed with 
Spun silk yarn and noil yarn (schappe), wholly 
Spun silk yarn and noil yarn (schappe, 
bourette) of silk mixed with other materials 
Yarn and thread of silk or spun silk put up 
Yarns, wholly of wool or fine hair .......... 
Yarns of wool or fine hair mixed with other 
Yarns of wool or hair, put up for retail sale 
(for knitting, darning and embroidery) 


Unit 


651 
651 


651 
651 
651 
651 
651 
651 
651 


651 


651 
651 
651 


651 
651 


651 


031 
032 


033 
034 
035 
036 
037 
038 
041 


042 


043 
044 
045 


050 
060 


090 


GROUP No. 


652 
652 


652 
652 


652 
652 


652 
652 
652 


652 
652 
652 
652 


011 
012 


013 
014 


015 
016 


017 
021 
022 


023 
024 
025 
26 


GROUP No. 


653 
653 


653 
653 
653 


653 
653 


653 
653 


011 
012 


021 
022 
023 


030 
051 


052 
090 


GROUP No. 


654 


654 


654 
654 


011 
012 


030 
040 


GROUP No. 


655 
655 
655 
655 
655 


655 


010 
020 
030 
040 
050 


060 


653 


655 


Cotton yarn and thread, grey, up to and in- 

cluding single 10s count, impo 
Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
ooo single 10s count, 


up td and 
locally manufac- 


Cotton yarn and thread, grey, over 10s, but 
not over 20s count, imported .............. 


Cotton yarn and thread, grey, over 10s, but 
not over 20s count, locally manufactured .. 
Cotton yarn and thread, grey, single over 20s, 
but not over 32s count, impo 
Cotton yarn and thread, grey, single over 20s, 
but not over 32s count, locally manufactured 
Cotten yarn and thread, Srey, over 32s count, 
imported 
Cotton yarn and thread, grey, over 32s count, 
Cotton yarn and thread, bleached, mercerized, 
or dyed, up to and including single 10s 
Cotton yarn and thread, bleached, mercerized, 
or dyed, single over 10s, but not over 20s 
Cotton yarn and thread, bleached, mercerized, 
or dyed, single over 20s count ............ 
Cotton yarn and thread, bleached, mercerized, 
or dyed, double 42s and over count .......... 
Cotton yarn and thread put up for retai] sale 
Yarn and thread of flax, hemp and ramie .. 
—= and thread of synthetic fibres and spun 
Yarn of textile fibres, ne.s. 
Cotton fabrics of standard type (not 
including narrow and special fabrics) 
Drills, ducks, and jeans, grey (unbleached), 
Drills, ducks, and jeans, grey (unbleached), 
Shirtings, grey (unb!eached), imported 


Shirtings, grey (unbleached), locally manu- 
Sheetings , grey (unbleached), imported ...... 
Sheetings, grey (unbleached), locally manu- 


factu 
Cotton fabrics, grey (unbleached), n.e.s. 
Cotton velvets and plushes 
Drills, ducks, 
dyed) 
Shirtings, white 
Sheetings, white 
Cotton fabrics, other than grey (bleached, 
dyed, mercerized, printed or otherwise 


Textile fabrics of standard type (not including 
narrow and special fabrics), other than 
cotton fabrics 


jeans and mattings (white or 


Other silk fabrics, n.e.s., of silk mixed with 


Woollen suitings and tweeds 
Other fabrics, all wool or fine hair .......... 
Other fabrics of woo] or fine hair mixed with 
Linen, hemp, jute and ramie fabrics ...... 
Velvets and plushes of artificial textile fibres, 
pure or mixed with other textile fibres : 
Fabrics of synthetic fibres and spun glass, 
n.e.s. 


Fabrics, n.e.s. (including fabrics made of 
coarse hair and of paper yarn) .......... 

Tulle, lace, embroidery, ribbons, trimmings 
and other smallwares 

Tulle, lace and lace fabrics of all fibres, n.e.s. 
(including net and netting) ................ 

Ribbons, trimmings, tapes, bindings of all 


materials (except elastic) 
Embroidery (of all materials), in the piece, in 
strips or in motifs, not including embroi- 
dered clothing and other embroidered made- 


Special textile fabrics and related products 


Felt and felt articles, except hats and hoods 
Hat bodies of wool-felt and fur-fe!t 
Rubberized and other impregnated fabrics and 


Elastic fabrics, webbing and other small wares 
of elastio 


Cordage, cables, ropes, ‘twine and manu- 
factures thereof (fishing nets, rope-makers’ 


Unit 


| 
631 
641 
641 
641 Sq. yd. 
641 
641 
641 7. 
64] 
642 
642 654 
651 
651 Doz. 
| 
651 Sq. yd. | 


— 
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655 090 
GROUP No. 656 
656 011 
656 012 
656 020 
656 030 
656 041 


656 042 
656 050 


656 090 
GROUP No. 657 
657 610 


657 020 


657 030 


657. 040 


DIVISION 66 
GROUP No. 661 
661 010 
661 020 
661 030 
661 090 
GROUP No. 662 
662 011 
662 012 
662 021 


662 022 


662 030 
GROUP No. 663 
663 010 
663 020 
663 030 
663 040 
663 051 
663 052 
669 061 
663 062 
663 070 


663 090 
GROUP No. 664 
664 030 
664 060 


664 090 


GROUP No. 665 
665 O11 


665 012 
665 020 


665 090 
GROUP No. 666 
666 010 


666 020 


Special products of textile materials and of 
Made-up articles wholly or chiefly of textile 
materials, n.e.s. (other than clothing and 
footwear) 
Gunny bags, new or used .....ccccccccccccs 
Bags and sacks for packing, new or used, 
Tarpaulins, tents, awnings, sails and other 
Made-Up CANVAS GOOdS 
Blankets and travelling rugs of all materials. 
Towe's (including toilet linen) ............ 
Bed linen, table linen and kitchen linen : 
Made-up curtains, coverlets, draperies, and 
made-up household articles of texti.e mate- 
Made-up articles of textile materials, n.e.s. 
Floor coverings and tapestries 
Carpets, carpeting, floor rugs, 
matting of wool and fine hair .......... 
Carpets, carpeting, floor rugs, mats, matting 
and tapestries of textile fibres, other than 
wool and fine hair 


mats 


Carpets, carpeting, floor rugs, mats and 
matting of vegetable plaiting materials 
(including coconut matting), n.e.s. 

Linoleum and similar products 


Unit 


Sq. ft. 


Lime, cement and fabricated building materials, 
except glass and clay materia's 
Lime 
Building and monumental (dimension) stone, 
Building materials of asbestos, cement and of 
baked or unfired non-metallic minerals, n.e.s. 
Clay construction materials and _ refractory 
construction materials 
Bricks and tiles of brick earth or of ordinary 
Pipes and other products of brick earth or of 
ordinary baked clay, M.€.8. 
Wall tiles and floor tiles, except of brick earth 
or of ordinary baked clay 
Pipes and other clay construction materials, 
except those of brick earth or of ordinary 
Refractory bricks and other refractory construc- 
Mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
clay and glass 
Grinding and polishing wheels, 
Abrasive cloths and papers, 
Manufactures of asbestos, not including build- 
Manufactures of mica (built-up mica products, 
and articles made from sheet mica and 
Carbon rods and electrodes ate 
Carbon and graphite products, except crucibles 
and electrodes (including carbon brushes and 
Asphalt or similar materials, worked or manu- 
Non-metallic minerals, worked or manufac- 
Refractory products other than refractory con- 


not including 


stones, and 


struction materials (e.g., retorts, crucibles, 
muffies, nozzles, plugs, supports, tubes, 


Articles of ceramic materials, n.e.s. 
Glass 
Sheet (window) glass, unworked 


Bricks, tiles and other construction materials 

Glassware 


Carboys, bottles and flasks, (other than vacuum 
Vacuum flasks (glass inners only: for complete 
flasks see Item Nos. 899 994 and 899 995) 
Glass tableware and other articles of glass for 


household, hotel and restaurant use. ...... 
Articles made of glass, n.e.s. <eebneesdaae 
Pottery 


Table and other household. and art articles 
wholly of ordinary clay or ordinary stone- 


Table and other household (including hotel 
and restaurant) and art articles of faience 
and porcelain) 


DIVISION 67 — SILVER, PLATINUM, GEMS AND JEWELLERY 


GROUP No. 671 
671 010 


671 020 


GROUP No. 672 
672 010 


672 021 
672 022 


672 040 
GROUP No. 673 


673 010 


020 


GROUP No. 681 
681 010 
681 020 
681 031 


681 032 


681 041 


681 042 
681 043 


681 051 
681 052 
681 053 


681 054 
681 060 


681 071 
681 072 
681 073 
681 074 
681 075 
681 076 
681 O77 
681 O80 
681 110 
681 121 
681 122 
681 130 
681 140 


681 150 


GROUP No. 682 
682 010 


682 021 
682 022 
682 023 


GROUP No. 683 
683 010 
683 021 
683 022 
683 023 


GROUP No. 
684 010 
684 021 
684 022 
684 025 


684 


GROUP 
685 
685 
685 
G85 


No. 
010 
021 
022 
023 


685 


GROUP No. 
686 010 
686 021 
686 022 
686 023 


Silver, and platinum group metals 

Silver, unworked and partly worked (not 
bullion) 

Platinum and other metals of platinum group, 
unworked and partly worked 

Precious and semi-precious stones and pearls 
unworked and worked 

Precious and semi-precious stones, (including 
synthetic), uncut 

Precious and semi-precious stones (including 
synthetic), unset, except diamonds 

Natural and cultured pearls, unset 

Jewellery, and goldsmiths’ and 
wares 

Jewellery of gold, silyer and platinum group 
metals, and goldsmiths’ and _silversmiths’ 


Imitation jewellery (jewellery not of precious 
or semi-precious materials) 


silversmiths’ 


DIVISION 68 — BASE METALS 


Iron and steel 
Pig iron and sponge iron 
Iron and steel ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 
sheet bars and tinplate bars, and equivalent 
primary forms (except special alloy steels) 
Special alloy steels, in primary forms (ingots, 
blooms, slabs, billets, sheet bars and tinplate 
bars) 
Iron and steel joists, girders, angles, shapes, 
sections, including tube rounds and squares. 
Iron and steel bars and rounds, imported .... 
Iron and steel bars and rounds, locally manu- 
Tron and steel blackplate, under 28 gauge 
Tron and steel blackplate, 28 gauge and over. 
Other mild steel plates and sheets, uncoated, 
Other mild stee] plates and sheets, uncoated, 
Iron and steel hoop and strip (including tube 
strip), coated or not 
Tinplate, primes (and seconds) 
Tinplate waste or waste-waste 
Tinplate strips, circles, cobbles and butts .... 
Tinplate scrap, used tins, etc. 
Plates and sheets, zine coated (galvanized) 
Plates and sheets, coated, n.e.s. 
Railway track construction accessories to rails 
Iron and steel wire rods, coated or not ...... 
Iron and steel wire, not barbed, coated or not. 
Steel tubes and fittings, welded or drawn 
Pipes and fittings, cast, whether gray iron or 
Iron and steel castings and forgings, N.e.s., 
unworked 


Copper 
Copper and alloys, not refined and refined, 
Copper plates and sheets (wrought) ........ 
Copper bars, rods, pipes, tubes, castings and 
Nickel 
Nickel and nickel alloys, uwnwrought........ 
Nickel plates and sheets (wrought) ........ 
Nickel bars, rods, pipes, tubes, castings and 
formings (wrought) 
Aluminium 
Aluminium and aluminium alloys, unwrought. 
Aluminium plates and sheets (wrought) 
Aluminium bars, rods, pipes, tubes, castings 
Lead 
Lead and lead alloys, unwrought........ 
Lead plates and sheets (wrought) .......... 
Lead bars, rods, pipes, tubes, castings and 
forgings (wrought) 
Zinc 
Zine and zine alloys, unwrought§ ............ 
Zine plates and sheets (wrought) ............ 
Zine bars, rods, pipes, tubes, castings and 


Unit 


No. 
No. 
Doz. 
Cwt. 
rd. 
Doz. 
Doz. 
— 
— 
yd. 
Doz. 
Cwt. 
Sq. ft. = 
Cwt. 
Doz. 
| 686 
| Cwt. 
qd. yd. | — 
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Unit Unit 
GROUP No. 687 Tin GROUP No. 712 Agricultural machinery and implements 

687 010 Tin and tin alloys, umwrought .............. Cwt. 712 010 Agricultural machinery and appliances for 

687 022 Tin and tin alloys, wrought (bars, rods, sheets, 712 020 Agricultural machinery and app.iances for 

wire, pipes, tubes, castings and forgings) a harvesting, threshing and sorting .......... — 
GROUP No. 689 Miscellaneous non-ferrous base metals 712. 080 Milking maghines, ream separators, ane other 

689 010 Nonferrous bess metals ‘empleyed in motal- 712 090 Agricultural machinery and appliances, n.e.s. - 

lurgy and their alloys, n.e.s., unwrought Cwt. GROUP No. 713 Tractors other than steam 

689 020 Non-ferrous base metals, employed in metal- 713 010 Tractors other than steam = 

lurgy and their alloys, n.e.s., wrought Me GROUP No. 714 Office machinery 
DIVISION 69 — MANUFACTURES OF METALS 714 020 Accounting, book-keeping, calculating and 
GROUP Ne. 691 Ordnance other office machines, and cash registers .. 
691 010 Firearms of war, intluding tanks and self- GROUP No. 715 Metalworking 
propelled guns, except revolvers and pisto.s 715 010 Machine tools for working metals (e.g., boring 
(but including continuous fire pistols) — milling, planing, _ grinding, 
691 020 Firearms other than firearms of war (but 
Gate drawing, bending and forming machinery, 
GROUP No. 699 Manufactures of metais, n.e.s. , GROUP No. 716 Mining, construction and other industrial 
699 010 Finished structural parts mace of iron and machinery 
steel, including assembled structures 716 010 

699 020 oe ge Rennes? parts made of aluminium 716 020 Industrial trucks (sometimes known as indus- 

poeta pr esetarsseerny base meta's, including trial tractors for use in factories, railroad 

699 050 byw and ropes of iron and steel, un- Ow 716 030 Conveying, hoisting, excavating, road con- 

see ee eee struction and mining machinery (e.g., 

699 040 he of non-ferrous base cranes, hoists, stacks, well drilling machin- 

699 051 Barbed wire of iron and steel 716 040 Wood working machinery” 

699 052 Wire netting, wire fencing, wire grills, wire 716 050 Pneumatic tools operated by hand or otherwise — 

perma a ee of iron and steel, 716 060 Paper mill and pulp mill machinery, and 
699 060 bad ae Pacagere wire fencing, wire grills, wire 716 070 Printing and book binding machinery (includ- 
-herr ‘inti c ies ; rravure an 
699 O71 Nails, tacks and spikes of base metals .... 
: screw eyes and hooks of all base metals n 716 080 Textile machinery and accessories ........ — 
699 073 — nat tubular or bifurcated) of all base 716 110 Sewing machines, industrial and household, 
afes, strong-room ings and strong-boxes. — excluding mechanica refrigerators, c.f. 
699 120 Hand tools (including sets of hand tools), tools B99 OBO) = 
for machines and hand implements, includ- 716 130 Machinery and appliances (other than elec- 

699 131 Household utensils of iron’ and _ steel, 716 140 Ball bearings and roller bearings, and parts _— 

enamelled, of local manufacture .......... -- 716 150 Machine parts and accessories (except elec- 

699 132 Household utensils of iron and _ steel, trical) not included in ng 716 130 _— not 

699 133 Household utensils of iron and _ steel (not 

699 141 Household utensils of aluminium, imported. DIVISION 72 — ELECTRIC MACHINERY, APPARATUS 
699 142 | Household utensils of aluminium, locally AND APPLIANCES 

699 150 Household utensils of base metals except iron, GROUP No. 721 mieenee machinery, egperetne. ond 

699 160 a 721 010 Electric generators and alternators, motors and 

~ Spoons 0 converters, transformers, switchgear ...... 

18 721 023 Electric batteries (other than torch batteries) 

699 210 Metal containers for transport and storage 721 032 Torch bulbs, locally manufactured ........ os 

y 4 ves, aces no or centra eating), (other tnan tore 
ranges made of meta] (not 721 040 Radio apparatus for telegraphy, 
699 291 Welding electrodes, rods and tubes (including transmission and reception equipment with 

699 292 Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. ............ a tronic tubes and valves, photo-electric cells, 
supersonic or electromagnetic ecuo sounding 
apparatus and detectors) —- 

SECTION 7: MACHINERY AND TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT 721 050 Apparatus (other than radio) for telegraphy 

DIVISION 71 — MACHINERY OTHER THAN ELECTRIC 
GROUP No. 711 Power generating (except electric) 721 060 E.ectrothermic apparatus, including domestic 
010 Steam generating hoilers .................. 721 O70 aircraft, 
020 721 080 Apparatus for measuring and contro!ling 
‘f-co apparatus (not including tools 
ww known as locomobiles), and steam and en merely actuated by electric 
711 040 —— engines, including jet propulsion 721 120 Portable electric tools and appliances = 

711 090 Engines, n.e.s. (e.g., wind engines, hot air pliances, 

engines, water wheels and water turbines, 


gas turbines) 


assignable to a particular class of electrical 
machinery 


( 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
— 
\ 
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DIVISION 73 — TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT Unit 
Unit 831 020 Handbags, wallets, purses, pocketbooks —- 
GROUP No. 731 Railway vehicles similar articles of all materials .......... ; = 
731 010 Railway locomotives, steam (and tenders if 
731 030 Railway locomotives other than steam ...... os DIVISION 84 — CLOTHING 
731 040 Self-propelled railway and tramway cars, GROUP No. 841 Clothing except fur clothing 
731 050 Railway and tramway passenger cars (coaches) 841 021 Cotton singlets, locally manufactured ........ Doz 
without power equipment (to include all cars 841 022 Cotton singlets, imported ........ceeeeeeees 9° 
anh of Le yen ® services such as 841 023 Underwear and nightwear, knit or made of 
uggage vans and travelling post offices) - knitted fabrics (except cotton singlets and 
731 060 Railway and tramway freight and maintenance 
cars without power equipment ............ ” 841 030 Outerwear, knit or made of knitted fabrics .. — 
731 070 Parts of railway rolling-stock (except electric 841 040 Underwear and nightwear, other than knitted 
parts, internal combustion engines and parts (excluding shirts and singlets) ............ — 
thereof) not assignable to specific classes . — 841 051 Shirts of local manufacture ................ Doz 
GROUP No. 732 Road motor vehicles 841 052 
732 010 Passenger road motor vehicles, complete, other 841 053 Outerwear, other than knitted, n.e.s. ...... — 
than buses or motor-cycles ...........+++-. No. 841 060 Leather coats and other leather clothing (ex- 
732 020 Motor-cycles, complete (including all types of — 
motorized cycles) and side-cars, complete +. ‘ 841 070 Clothing of rubberized, oiled and similar im- 
732 030 Buses, trucks. lorries and road motor vehicles, permeable materials {including plastics) — 
complete, n.e.s. (except motor cars and 841 080 Hats, caps and other headgear of wool-felt and 
732 040 Chassis, , with engines mounted, of vehicles 841 110 Hats, caps and other headgear of other mater- 
listed 732 010 eee tals than wool-felt and fur-felt 
732 050 Chassis, with engines mounted, of vehicles 841 120 Gloves and mittens of all materials (except 
732 060 Bodies, chassis, frames, and other parts and 841 190 Clothing, n.e.s. (handkerchiefs armbands 
accessories for road motor vehicles except ties, shawls collars corsets. 
parts for motor-cycles and side-cars (not . suspenders, and similar articles) Be f tie 
including rubber tyres, engines, chassis with 
' engines mounted and electric parts) ........ — GROUP No. 842 Fur clothing : 
732 070 Motor-cyc'e and side-car parts and accessories 842 010 a clothing, not including hats, caps or ; 
(not ineluding rubber tyres, engines and eevee 
GROUP No. 733 Road vehicles other than motor vehicles DIVISION 85 — FOOTW 
733 010 Bicycles and other cycles not motorized ...... No. . ° aie 
733 020 Parts of bicycles and of other cycles, not GROUP No. 851 Footwear 
motorized (not including tyres and electric . 851 010 Slippers and house footwear of all materials 
733 090 Road vehicles including trailers, n.e.s., and 851 020 Footwear, wholly or mainly of leather ...... ot) 
parts (not including rubber tyres) ........ —- 851 031 Footwear, wholly or chiefly of textile materials, 
GROUP No. 734 Aircraft of local manufacture, with rubber soles . - ™ 
734 010 Aircraft, heavier than air, complete ........ No. 851 032 ae wholly or chiefly of textile materials, 
734 020 Airships and balloons, and parts thereof .... — ° 0 Heeger een with soles of leather 
734 030 Parts of aircraft, heavier than air (not includ- 851 033 Font wh ‘of textil 
ing rubber tyres, engines and electric parts) — : 00 toi who y or A y Md textile materials, 
GROUP No. 735 Dp 85I 034 Footwear, wholly or chiefly of textiles materials, 
735 010 Combat vessels of all sizes, including sub- imported, with soles of leather or leather 
735 020 Ships and boats, of gross tonnage exceeding 851 041 Rubber footwear of local manufacture ........ 4, 9 
250 (not including combat vessels) ........ ‘ 851 042 Rubber footwear, imported ............. eee eae 
735 090 Ships and boats, R51 090 Footwear, n.ée.s., and parts (including gaiters, 
SECTION 8 : MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURED ARTICLES spats, leggings, puttees) ...............++. - 


DIVISION 81 — PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS: SANITARY, 


PLUMBING, HEATING AND LIGHTING FIXTURES, 
AND FITTINGS 


GROUP No. 811 Prefabricated buildings and their assembled 


GROUP No. 812 


parts 
Prefabricated buildings and their assembled 
panels and parts of all materials 
Sanitary, plumbing, heating and 
fixtures anl fittings 


811 010 


lighting 


812 010 Central heating apparatus (furnaces for central 
heating, boilers, radiators, conditions and 
812 020 Sinks, washbasins, bidets, baths and other 
sanitary and plumbing fixtures and fittings 
of ceramic and other materials, except metal. 
812 030 Sinks, washbasins, bidets, baths and other 
sanitary and plumbing fixtures and fittings 
of metal (whether enamelled or not) ...... 
812 041 Electric torches of local manufacture ........ 
812 042 Electric torches, imported ...........ce.ceeeee0- 
812 043 Lanterns, metal, locally manufactured ...... 
812 044 Lanterns, metal; imported 
812 045 Lamps, gaslight and electric-light fixtures and 


fittings, and parts thereof, n.e.s. 


- DIVISION 82 — FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


GROUP No. 821 Furniture and fixtures 


821 010 Wood furniture and fixtures ................ 
821 020 Metal furniture and fixtures including metal 
' $21 091 Furniture of vegetable plaiting materials 
(bamboo, straw, willow, etc.) ............ 

821 092 Furniture and fixtures, n.e.s. ........0s.05. 


DIVISION 83 — TRAVEL GOODS AND HANDBAGS 
OF ALL MATERIALS AND SIMILAR ARTICLES 


GROUP No. 831 Travel goods and handbags, and similar 


articles 
831 010 Travel goods (trunks, suitcases, travelling 
bags, dressing cases, shopping bags, haver- 


sacks, packs and similar articles) of all 
materials 


DIVISION 86 — PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CONTROLLING 
INSTRUMENTS; PHOTOGRAPHIC AND OPTICAL GOODS: 


GROUP No. 861 
861 010 


861 020 
861 030 


861 090 


GROUP No. 862 
862 010 


862 020 
3862 030 


GROUP No. 863 
863 010 


GROUP No. 864 
864 011 
864 012 
864 020 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Scientific, medical, optical, measuring and 
controlling instruments and apparatus 
Optical instruments and appliances and parts 
thereof, except photographic and cinemato- 
Photographic and cinematographic apparatus 
and appliances, including cameras ........ 
Surgical, medical and dental instruments and 
‘app iances, except electric (but including 
those merely activated by electrical motor) .. 
Measuring, controlling and scientific instru- 
Photographic and cinematographic supplies 
Films (other than cinematographic), plates and 
paper for photography 
Cinematographic films, not exposed .......... 
Chemical products for use in photography put 
Exposed cinematographic films 
Cinematographic films exposed, 
- developed or not 
Watches and clocks 
Watches and watch movements .............. 
Watches cases and other parts of watches .... 
Clocks, clock movements and parts 


whether 


DIVISION 89 — MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURED 


ARTICLES, N.E.S. 


GROUP No. 891 Masical instruments, gramophones and 


891 010 


891 020 
$91 030 
891 090 


gramophone records 
Gramophones (photographs), 

Gramophone (phonograph) records .......... 
Pianos and piano-playing mechanisms ...... 
Musical instruments, N.e.S. ..........- 


including record 


Ft. 
= 
No. 
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GROUP No. 892 Printed matter 


Published and edite? by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


DIVISION 94 — GOLD AND SPECIE 


ie 
892 010 Books and pamphlets, printed ................ GROUP No. 941 Gold and spec 
892 020 Newspapers and periodicals ...............-. — 941 010 tae. form accepted in inter- a, 
892 030 Music : + 941 020 Other unworked gold (leaf and powder) ’..... 
892 040 Picveres and designe, printed 4 941 040 Gold coins ............. 
892 090 Printed matter on paper or cardboard, n.e.s. il a) Sie 
(including labels of all kinds, whether or not 
printed or gummed; commercial 
materials, greeting cards, prin ca or , 
statistical machines, stamps, bank notes, World-wide coverage through one channel : 
calendars of all kinds) 
GROUP No. 899 Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
899 010 Candles, tapers and articles of inflammable 
materials, n.e.s. (e.g. solidified alcohol, | 
899 021 Matches, locally manufactured ............ Case 
899 030 Umbrellas, parasols, walking sticks, and 
899 040 Prepared ornamental feathers and articles 
made of feathers; artificial flowers, foliage SHIPPING 
or fruit; articles of human hair, ornamented S we IMPORT & EXPORT 
899 050 Buttons and studs = all materials except those - AGENCY OF | 
of precious metals THE EAST ASIATIC CO LTD 
3899 060 Fancy carved articles of - natural animal, a9 . 
mineral materials (not including HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, | 
3899 O71 Table and other household (including hotel aif 
and restaurant) and art articles of plastics, > be | al 
899 072 Table and other household (including hotel P. BOX 
and restaurant) and art articles of plastics, 
989 080 Mechanical (electric, gas, or other types ‘ | 
refrigerators, self-contained units ........ No. | 
899 111 apie made of plastics, n.e.s., of local 
899 112 Articles made of plastics, n.e.s., imported .. — London Bangkok San Francisco ! 
899 120 Articles of basketware or of wickerwork, n.e.s. = — Hamburg Saigon New York | 
899 130 Brooms and brushes of all materials .......... — : : 
899 140 Sports goods (not including arms and ammu- : Madras Manila Havana 
899 160 Fountain-pens, propelling pencils, penholders es Karachi Davao Montreal 
899 180 Pipes, cigar holders and cigarette holders .... Doz. Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo : 
899 210 Works of art and articles for collection .... — Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos | 
899 991 Manufactures of gut, except strings for musi- Malacca Tsingtao Recife : 
899 992 Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
899 994 Thame een and jugs, complete, locally , Penang Dairen Cape Town | 
899 995 Manufactured articles, n.e.s. (including im- Ipoh Tokyo J ohannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth | 
SECTION 9 : MISCELLANEOUS TRANSACTIONS AND Melbourne 
- Other territories covered through 
DIVISION 92 — LIVE ANIMALS OTHER THAN FOR FOOD a ate: d Associa t ed al 
‘GROUP No. 921 Live animals, other than for food gents an Companies. ) 
921 090 Live animals (not for food), n.e.s. (including - a 
asses and mules) Geant 
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* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED « 
% (REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) * 
* Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3 Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street & 
4 Branches & Agencies: 
x INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG . 
Karachi '. Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
‘ts Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka % 
Howrah Colombo Penang CHINA % 
a : Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai 
Delhi ~ Kandy Ipoh SIAM 
Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 
D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSAGTED 
4 CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD % 
mn TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. : 


KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) LTD. 


HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING 


HONG KONG. 
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| 


Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 


IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
Sugar Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 
ee | Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
Cotton: Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods Burma 
Gunnies Indonesia 
Sandalwood threads Japan 
Industrial Chemicals Matches . Malaya 
Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 
Fertilizers India 
Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks United Kined 
Window & Thickglass Torches 

Textiles The Netherlands 
Paper ect. United States of America 
Sundries China Produce Australia 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN & COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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Established 1863. 


Capital issued & fully paid. up 


Reserve Funds . 


ee ee ee ere eee 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Nfl 33,000,000.- 
33,200,000.. 


Head Office:— — Amsterdam. 
Branches :— 

Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India:— 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Caleutta 

Palembang 
Telok Betony Hongkong. 

Java:— Borneo:—. Japan:— 

Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 

| Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe 
Bandung 
Cele bes :— Singapore. 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok :— Thailand :— 
Soerabaia, Ampenan 


Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 
T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


1 


Established 1836. 
Pr. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: “GIBB” 


IMPORTS 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER, CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 


Gibb, Livingston & Company, Limited. 


PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, 
GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. 


SHIPPING: 
BURNS, PHILP LINE 


INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINES & SPIRITS: 
TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 
SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
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REAL ESTATE | 

% MERCHANDISING 

INS URANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 
MOTOR VECHICLES 
. HONG KONG e LONDON e JAPAN e SHANGHAI 
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HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS : 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
v.a JAPAN 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. } } JARDINE, MATHESON | 
BARBER LINE | 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
= HONG KONG 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
m.v. “TRAFALGAR?” .... .... .... Dbue Hongkong 10th Jan. 


m.v. “TITANIA” Due Hongkong 19th Jan. 
m.v. “GLENVILLE” .... .... 4th Feb. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


= 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
kwo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


‘Lhe Canton Insurance Office Limited 
british Overseas Airways Corporation 


Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: | 

‘the Glen Line Limited ) 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
ihe Prince Line Limited ) 
Lhe Western Canada Steamships Limited ) 
‘he Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. ) 

{ 

{ 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 
m.v. “U. VIVALDI” .... .... ... Due Hongkong 6th Jan. 


Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., J td. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
All the above subject to alteration without notice. The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. —_ 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS -- THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
P.A.L. 


trd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VCEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. | 
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MAE 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 
m/s “GRETE MAERSK” .... .... .... -.-. Jan. 18 
m/s “OLGA MAERSK” .... ........... Feb. 2 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
. Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “OLGA MAERSK” ..... .... Jan. 5 
m/s “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ..... .... Jan. 12 
m/s “HULDA MAERSK” .... .... .... .-.- Jan. 20 


For Freight and Further Particulars 


Please apply to:— 
Oe 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 


Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 


GORDON, WOODROFFE| 
& CQO. (Far EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 
PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 


Associated Companies: 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 
(Established 1868) 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 
Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood’ & Co., 

Richemont Brandy 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) 


L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


Engineering & Contracting Department :— 
(Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.) | 
Agencies :— 


Omega Lampworks Ltd. 

T.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 

Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 

Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 

S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 

Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

Smart & Brown (Engineers) Ltd. 
Holophane Ltd. 

Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 

Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 

Ocean Oil Ltd. 
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